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They wash clean, 
more easily... at 
low temperatures ,,,. 
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fabrics of rayon 


A mild ‘‘wrist’’ temperature quickly and efficiently washes Celanese 


fabrics of rayon. No soaking, boiling or scrubbing is necessary. This ease and 
speed of cleaning protects your hands, saves time, conserves fuel. Celanese irons, 
too, at ‘‘low level’’ temperatures. A light touch of a warm, not hot, iron is 
always preferred in pressing Celanese Fabrics. Less electric current or gas is 
needed, less energy expended, you have cooler, more pleasant working conditions. 
Your customers value informative labelling. Labels and tags giving practical 


instructions on the care of Celanese Fabrics are available. Why not ask for them? 


Celanese Corporation of America 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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ARAPT...A AEPCHEN... 
AMD CONSUMERS 


HOW THIS EXPERIMENTAL KITCHEN CARRIES ON AN 
IMPORTANT SERVICE TO AMERICA’S HOUSEWIVES 





Every year Miss Dahnke talks to thousands of women and groups of home economists 
about new and easy and practical ways of using Kraft products. But Miss Dahnke 


also talks with these women . 


. . learning their problems as they change from time to 


time, keeping in close touch with the needs of the consumer, 


he Kraft Experimental Kitchen, 
under the direction of Marye 
Dahnke, is located in the Kraft 
Headquarters building overlooking 


Lake Michigan in Chicago. Here, of 


course, is the most modern equip- 
ment. Here is a staff of trained home 
economists. Here is skill and scien- 
tific knowledge. But the viewpoint is 
that of the home economist and the 
homemaker. The needs . . . the cook- 
ing ability . . . the preferences of Mrs. 
America are the standards against 
which every product and every 
recipe is checked! 


New products must pass 
“home cooking” tests 


Every year Miss Dahnke travels 
thousands of miles the length and 
breadth of the country, talking to and 
talking with American consumers. 
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She knows their needs and their 
wants: she discovers changing needs 
quickly. Thus, one of the most im- 
portant phases of her work is her col- 
laboration with the Kraft Research 
Laboratories in the creation of new 
products and the adaptation of Kraft 
products to new uses. 

Always a new Kraft product 
must undergo many truly practical 
“home condition” tests in the Kraft 
Kitchens before it is released to 
consumers. Often Miss Dahnke and 
Kraft food scientists work together 
for months before a product gets 
their final okeh. 


Tests for the 
cookability of Kraft Cheese 
Another vital work is the Kraft 


Kitchen’s frequent double-check on 
the quality of Kraft pasteurized 


process cheeses. Double-boiler and 
broiler melting tests are made on 
batches of Kraft American. Velveeta. 
Old English Brand and so on 
samples being taken from kraft 
plants all over the country. Thus. 
the Kraft Kitchen adds practical 
“home cooking” tests to the regular 
quality control methods of Kraft 
plants and laboratories. 

Now especially, when the protein 
and other valuable milk nutrients of 
cheese are being so widely recog- 
nized... now when cheese cookery 
is reaching an unprecedented 
popularity... the work of the Kraft 
Home Economics Department takes 
on a new importance to American 
consumers. 





A broiling test for melting quality being 
made on batches of Kraft pasteurized 
process cheese. The kraft Kitchen adds 
a practical “home cooking” test to the 
regular quality control methods of 
Kraft plants and laboratories. 
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In this corner of the gleaming and colorful Kraft Kitchen Marye 
Dahnke, director, is busy at the gram scale while assistants carry 


Recipes fitted to 


the wartime need 


For years, Miss Dahnke has been 
recognized as the country’s leading 
authority on cheese cookery. For 
years her recipes have been pub- 
lished throughout the land in news- 
papers and have appeared regularly 
in leading magazines. 

It is over two decades now that 
the Kraft Kitchen has been helping 
American housewives to a more 
thorough understanding of cheese as 
a “protective food.” In this time 
recipes from the Kraft Kitchen have 
reached millions of menu-makers. So 
today, the ground work has been well 
laid for the wider use of cheese 
main dishes . . . a real help in the 
economical utilization of the nation’s 
wartime food supplies. 

Today, of course, the Kraft 
Kitchen is releasing to the press hun- 
dreds of cheese recipes, all carefully 
created with the nation’s nutritional 
needs in mind. ~ 
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Educational material for consumers: 


helps for teachers 


From the Kraft Kitchen many pam- 
phlets and booklets relating to cheese 
and cheese cookery are released every 
year. The newest of these is THE 
CHEESE COOK BOOK, a smartly 
bound volume of 186 excellent reci- 
pes for appetizers, main dishes, 
salads, sandwiches, breads, pastries, 
desserts. It is a book that should be 
in the recipe library of every home 
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on other work. Products and recipes created and tested here are 
quickly made available to teachers and housewives everywhere. 


economist. Kraft offers it for only 25¢. 

Also of interest to teachers are two 
brochures which will be sent free on 
request: THE ROMANCE OF 
CHEESE, giving the fascinating 
history of this traditional food, and 
the methods of making many vari- 
eties; INFORMATIVE ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, a collection of adver- 
tisements from the Educational 
Department which have appeared in 
this publication. Fillin the coupon and 
your request will be promptly met. 


KRAFT HOME ECONOMICS KITCHEN 
502-C Peshtigo Court 
Chicago, Illinois 
() Please send me free copies of 
THE ROMANCE OF CHEESE and 
INFORMATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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“het Uype of Rayon 


IS MOST LIKE WOOL? 





Du Pont Aids answer vital Rayon Questions 
such as this from a Consumer Point of View 


Rayon knowledge helps the nation’s clothes con- 
servation program—increases comfort and econ- 
omy. For rayon and rayon mixtures with wool or 
cotton must now fill an increased share of the 
nation’s clothing needs. 

Have you plained rayon lessons as part of 
your current courses in personal development, 
sewing, buying, designing, or home management? 
Whether you plan to cover the subject briefly 
or in full detail, you’ll find the Du Pont Rayon 
teaching aids valuable, graphic, and complete. 
For convenience in ordering material, turn to the 
coupon section, or write 
directly to Du Pont Rayon. 
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THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


\ visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35" x 23", 
mounted and varnished to prevent curling or 
soil. For teachers in high schools and colleges. 


TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


New! “Facts about Fabrics,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their yarns, construc- ieNi 1 BT 
tions, dyes and finishes. Running time, 
26 minutes, 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 





BOOKLET for STUDENTS 


Top booklet, “Facts about Fabrics,” 
condenses the information shown in the 
Du Pont Rayon film on fabrics. 20 


“Fashion’s Favorite” is the Du Pont pages with illustrations 
) Se 


motion picture that shows what rayon ae 
is, how it is made, and its principal char- DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS “Rayon Today” is a handy 16-page 
illustrated booklet that tells the story of 


rayon yarns and how they are made. 





acteristics from a consumer angle. 16 mm. 


mes pers : This fact book is for teachers in high schools and 
or 35 mm. Running time 33 minutes. 


colleges only, Complete information about rayon : 
Du Pont supplies the film only. from yarn production to consumer use. 20 pages, Above booklets are free in limited quanti- 


Projector and operator are not furnished. well illustrated, Stiff covers are lacquered, ties for student distribution. 








RAYON DIVISI@N, E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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By Florence L. Jenkins 


State Director of Home Economics Education, Maine 
Educational Advisor to PracticAaL Home Economics 


ie these tragic days when men and women and youth of many countries are fighting to- 








gether in a common purpose—freedom to retain a democratic way of life—it is fitting 
that we should add a new milestone to strenghten the bond that unites us, the bond of 
neighborliness and community service. For there will be no democracy unless individ- 
uals, families, schools and communities, through their own efforts, know how to help the 
war program and at the same time to maintain good home and family living. 


In the past, homemaking courses have given pupils opportunities for home practice 
and home management experience through home projects. Today, we have a new tool 
and one which can be a new milestone in effective education, that of real work experience 


as a community service and as a civilian war service. 


Homemaking teachers and pupils can render a practical service during these days when 
every one must adjust living to victory needs. We can share and assume some leadership 
in community service programs such as school lunches, home assistants, aides in 
child care centers, community conservation and canning projects, and consumer informa- 
tion clinics. We can work specific hours in restaurants, hotels and tearooms to relieve 
labor shortage; help at emergency feeding stations; aid trade clothing establishments; 
give time to civilian war services and to Red Cross service. 


The home, family, school and community are basic factors in human relationships 
and democratic living. All home economics teachers have a real challenge in helping to 
preserve and strengthen the enduring values of home and family life, to train future 
community leaders, to build pillars of neighborliness and to demonstrate democracy by 


action. 


Since the school is an agency of society responsible for supplementing the home in 
education concerned with family and community living, it is in a position to render a 
maximum contribution during an emergency period. Homemaking teachers can encour- 
age emphasis on building and maintaining family health through nutritious and well 
cooked food, on care of family members in illness, on the importance of personal appear- 
ance in morale, on clothing conservation and renovation, on management of resources in 
line with necessary restrictions, on fundamental principles of child care, on the necessity 
for making choices in terms of values and immediate needs, on the morale building 
effect of rendering real service to others through sharing in planning and in activities, 
on facing consumer problems intelligently and cooperatively, on making school facilities 
available for community services. 

Let us all keep informed, be flexible in our thinking and planning and adjust our 
homemaking programs so that they make the maximum contribution to the war effort, 
and at the same time demonstrate their necessity as a means of improving home and 


community well-being. 
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Practice demonstrations 
= in the college laboratory 
gave these girls the con- 
fidence and skill neces- 
sary to hold the atten- 
tion of a large audience 
of homemakers during 
Victory Fare Week 





ealth 


. . . through a Cooperative Cooking School 


66 ET’S have a cooking school 
again next year!” was the 
unanimous and enthusiastic 

reply to a questionnaire put to Pull- 
man homemakers who attended our 
food demonstrations given last spring 
in connection with the national nutri- 
tion program. 

It all began November, 1941, when 
Velma Phillips, Dean of the College of 
Home Economics and the chairman of 
the Washington State Nutrition Com- 
mittee, called together members of her 
staff, college home economics students, 
home economists in business and a rep- 
resentative group of homemakers who 
were home economics graduates, to dis- 
cuss the possibility of having a cook- 
ing school to promote the national and 
state nutrition program. All agreed 
that a cooking school would be a valu- 
able contribution and began to plan 
twelve food demonstrations for the 
spring. 

The ground work for the cooking 
school series had already been laid, 
since for several years there has been 
a three-hour credit course, Problems in 
Demonstration, offered at the State 
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By Frances C. Dunn 


Instructor of Home Economics, State College of Washington, Pullman 


College. It was decided to alter this 
course somewhat to meet the demands 
of the national emergency and to give 
each student preliminary training in 
demonstration cooking before her la- 
boratory classmates. 

With the confidence gained through 
successfully putting over class demon- 
strations, the girls were ready to tackle 
the cooking school. After selecting 
their subject, each pair of girls met with 
a homemaker and the instructor to 
work out their demonstration. Each of 
the twelve student demonstrators was 
responsible for half of an afternoon’s 
program at two different demonstra- 
tions during the series, but worked with 
her “partner” on each occasion to pre- 
sent a unified program. Her procedure 
plan included a list of the kind and 
amount of equipment needed and of 
food supplies and their cost, a sketch 
of the arrangement of the demonstra- 
tion and display tables, a manipulative 


outline, a time schedule, discussion 
“patter,” conclusions and a clean-up 
plan. An interesting beginning and a 
concise summary of the important points 
were stressed particularly. 

The main points in the discussion 
were principles of cookery and tech- 
niques involved; place of various foods 
in the diet; buying aids and other per- 
tinent household hints; costs—including 
time, fuel, food and depreciation of 
equipment; and attractive service. <A 
bibliography of reference material was 
also included in the general outline. 

The entire cooking school plan was 
checked with the instructor to be sure 
there were no duplications in individual 
plans or recipes, and arrangements were 
made for one or two practice periods 
in class. Before the class demonstra- 
tion was given, the instructor saw to 
it that the members of the laboratory 
class had a checklist with which to 
score the demonstration. From these 
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checklists the demonstrator could learn 
points for improvement and get help 
in writing her own constructive criti- 
cism of her results. 

Almost all of the twelve demonstra- 
tions were planned on the basis of ade- 
quate daily meals, with emphasis on 
certain dishes to be prepared on the 
demonstration platform. The two 
girls on each demonstration worked 
out a clever folder to be given to the 
homemakers in the audience. These 
included such items of interest as menu 
plans for the day, household hints, 
recipes for the dishes demonstrated, 
buying aids and quick quizzes. 

Before actually giving any of the 
planned demonstrations, the _ girls 
watched three cooking school demon- 
strations by professionals and had a 
“dress rehearsal” at the Washington 
Water Power kitchen in Pullman with 
the instructor and the cooperating 
homemaker for audience and guidance. 
This rehearsal was on the Monday 
preceding the Wednesday matinee. 

Imaginations ran rampant in plan- 
ning titles and patter for the demon- 
strations. “Eat Alone and Like It” 
featured diets and dishes for the busi- 
ness woman and started off with the 
5 o’clock homeward rush of two secre- 
taries, hastily removing hats and coats 








as they went through the audience up 
to the demonstration kitchen. ‘Vege- 
tables for Victory” demonstrated the 
latest principles of vegetable cookery, 
while “Food to Crow About” featured, 
in an Easter setting, best recipes from 
Pullman homemakers. 

To demonstrate ‘Entertaining for 
25c,” the girls prepared an inexpensive 
May Day luncheon and a “Scotch Sup- 
per,” and backed up their assertions 
of economy with an itemized cost list 
of each dish. A cafeteria school lunch 
was prepared and a lunch box packed 
at one demonstration, and hearty “Farm 
Food for Freedom” was dished up at 
another. 

“Food for the Soldier vs. the Family 
Diet” was illustrated by a day’s meals 
at “Fort Defense,” prepared by a 
burly “army chef” in butcher apron, 
contrasted with a day’s meals “on the 
Home Front,” prepared by a dainty 
young “housewife.” As a special fea- 
ture, “Army Rations for a Buffet De- 
fense Party” were displayed. 

“Victory Fare” was demonstrated 
during Victory Fare week, when mem- 
bers of the Washington State class 
were invited to demonstrate in the 
Spokesman-Review kitchens in Spokane. 
The girls were thrilled with the op- 
portunity to work with professional 





demonstrators before a huge audience. 

“More Fun on a Picnic’ was had 
by two demonstrators in slack suits, 
and “Meat Substitutes in Swedish 
Style” were prepared by a student in 
gay peasant costume. Low cost meat 
dishes, milk dishes, and yeast and 
quick breads were demonstrated to an 
intently interested audience. 

Since the “proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” at the conclusion of each 
program fifty or more homemakers 
who attended the series sampled the 
dishes and commented on the perform- 
ance. The remainder of the food was 
given to the Red Cross. 

These homemakers were particularly 
interested in the preparation and nu- 
tritive value of everyday foods. One 
simple but outstanding dish which re- 
ceived praise was tomato soup. Sev- 
eral of the women remarked how tasty 
it was and that they were so glad to 
see it made free of curdles without the 
use of vitamin-sabotaging baking soda. 
Also, great interest was shown in 
bread and roll making and in such 
simple dishes as scrambled eggs. 

“Better Food for Better Health” 
was acclaimed a success by all con- 
cerned—and an excellent example of 
what cooperation can do to put over a 
dificult program in a community. 


While experienced homemakers looked on with interest, these advanced home economics students at Washington 
State College demonstrated the difference between home front menus and those served soldiers at a mythical 
Fort. With the pointer, Jeanne Rounds called attention to sample menus on the chart, while Margie Axelson 
All were interested 


tossed up a salad (right) and Frances Connor (center) removed cookies from the oven. 






























A TRAINING COURSE IN 


H. icine Employment 


Aids Los Angeles War Program 


N order to provide a reservoir 

of trained household help, the 

City of Los Angeles has in- 
corporated into its public school sys- 
tem a training course designed to pre- 
pare pupils for employment in the pri- 
vate household. For 
poses, the school system maintains a 
household 
pupils work under the same type of 
home conditions which they will meet 
when regularly employed. Those quali- 
fied are placed as soon as. possible, and 
follow-up work continues on the job 
until success is assured. 


practice pur- 


training residence where 


After six 
months of successful employment in 
his trade, the pupil is then granted his 
final diploma. This close correlation 
between training and job placement is 
possible because the school system 
maintains its own employment service, 
which is open the entire year and which 
is affiliated with the California State 
Employment Service and the Central 
Employment Service of the city schools. 

The household training course has 
proved to be one of the most success- 
ful units of the entire Los Angeles 
vocational education setup. It offers 
a training field for skilled and efficient 
service work in general, as well as for 
specialized household employment. 
Pupils who finish the various courses 
are able at once to step into jobs as 
butlers, second girls, ladies’ maids, 
cooks, infant nurses, nurse governesses 
or practical nurses. 

To be eligible for enrollment, appli- 
cants must be at least sixteen years 
old, in good health, of alert mind and 
cooperative attitude. They must also be 
definitely employable—with no physical 
handicaps. Previous experience is not 
required, although completion of ele- 
mentary school or its equivalent is 
highly desirable. Applicants should 
have the ability to speak clearly, to 
understand written and spoken English, 


and to carry out directions quickly 
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By Martha McMillin 
Arrowview Junior High School, 


San Bernardino, California 


and correctly. Young people of for- 
eign birth (often Mexican) who have 
difficulty in finding employment because 
of language difficulties, may enroll in 
this course and, after a thorough train- 
ing period, become so efficient that they 
have no trouble in getting and hold- 
ing good jobs in private households. 

This training course meets a long- 
felt need in the Los Angeles metro- 
Heretofore, that dis- 
trict has always had a shortage of 
shortage 
existing throughout good times and bad 
alike. 


able to fill most of the household em- 


politan district. 


trained household help—a 


Now, however, the school is 


ployment vacancies. 

Moreover, the school training course 
in household employment has proved 
a real social asset to the community, 
for it has improved working conditions 
and, because it offers well trained 
workers, has effected an improvement 
in wages, as well. 

During the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941, three hundred and fifty-six 
members of Household Training Serv- 
ice were placed in jobs. Seventy-seven 
of these were boys and men; two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine were women and 
girls. The wages of this group varied 
according to the individual’s race, dom- 
icile status, kind of work done, age, 
skill, personality of the employer and 
location and type of home. However, 
no apprentice worker received less than 
$30 a month plus board and room or 
its equivalent, and no 
worker received less than $50. 

Since that time, however, the general 
wage level has risen rapidly. It has 


journeyman 


now doubled and, in some cases, even 
tripled as the demand for trained 
workers has exceeded the supply. Ex- 
tra compensations are also being given 
in the way of additional days off for 
recreation or further training, addi- 
tional pay for extra guests being enter- 
tained in the homes, vacations with pay 
and various social concessions. Such 
districts as Beverly Hills and Holly- 
wood offer extremely high wages, with 
excellent chances for advancement. And 
thus girls, perhaps unfitted for other 
types of work, succeed in household 
service and are able to advance into 
salary brackets reaching $100 a month 
together with board and room. 

It is almost impossible to overesti- 
mate the value of this training course 
to the city of Los Angeles. Not only 
does it provide jobs and consequent 
economic independence to great num- 
bers of persons who would otherwise 
remain unemployable, but it also con- 
tributes much to the industrial welfare 
of the community. Today, thousands 
of women formerly engaged in home- 
making have entered the aircraft and 
other defense industries, and now find 
it necessary to employ housekeepers 
and maids for the first time in their 
lives. Many other homemakers are 
filling non-paying positions as nurse’s 
aides, Red Cross workers, Gray Ladies 
in government hospitals and air-raid 
watchers—all essential to the war pro- 
gram. Often this necessitates addi- 
tional household help. 

Thus, the demand for household 
helpers is greater than ever before in 
the history of Los Angeles. To meet 
this demand, the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School offers not only the comprehen- 
sive training course in household serv- 
ice but also extension courses for 
those already employed who wish to 
improve their present situation and 
feel a definite need for concentrated 
practice in some phase of housework. 
These extension courses include plain 
and fancy cooking, table service, per- 
sonal service, room service, child care, 
laundering and straight housekeeping. 

An understanding of the social, in- 
dustrial and economic life of Los An- 
geles in wartime and one hundred per 
cent cooperation among all concerned 
has made this household course of defi- 
nite value in the district’s war effort. 
It has helped to solve the tremendous 
problem of labor shortage. It has re- 
leased competent women for defense 
industries and volunteer war work, and 
it has raised the status of household 
employment. 
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Pupils, teachers and _ parents 
joined in the construction of this 
building made of materials at 
hand—wood, clay and stone. It 
is now teacherage, library, boys’ 
dormitory and lunchroom 


66 
REYHOUND Bus Station,” 
came the resonant response to 
my ring. 

“Please give me the easiest bus route 
to Hazard, Kentucky,” I said, “the time 
schedule and rates.” Hazard was to be 
my jumping off place into the creek 
ways of Eastern Kentucky. 

“Hold the line a moment, please.” A 
brief pause, and then: 

“Hazard is not marked on our route. 
I shall have to look it up. If you'll give 
me your telephone number, I'll call you 
back.” 

I did. I waited for half an hour. 
The telephone rang. 

“Hello?” My name, and then a for- 
lorn voice: 

“Why, there aren’t even any roads 
down there! But I'll try again.” 

After much delay and long distance 
telephoning, it was discovered that re- 
cently a road had been completed from 
Lexington via Campton and Jackson 
to Hazard. This was in 1933. I was 
in Cleveland, newly graduated from 
Ohio State University, burning with 
energy, high ideals, and a determination 
to serve my country. That there was 
no place more in need of educational 
and health services I was to learn in 
the difficult years ahead. 

Since 1933 a few more roads have 
penetrated this mountain wilderness, 
but most of the people live along nar- 
row branches and valleys still reached 
only by creek bed roads or foot wide 
mountain paths. The mountain scene 
is poignant in a wild, rugged and lonely 
way. In no place are the flowers more 
exquisite, varied or more continuous in 
succession. Never are autumns more 
flagrant, never winters more bleak, and 
never the eyes of children so haunting. 

There are valleys and valleys of these 
children, American youths with dreams 
deep in their wondering eyes. But they 
are crippled for lack of education; for 
lack of sufficient, properly balanced, 
properly cooked foods; for lack of sani- 
tary equipment, information and train- 
ing; and for lack of orderly, attractive, 
adequate homes. 

Statistics show that in this section 
of the country only ten children out of 
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By Alice H. Slone 


Director of the Lotts Creek Community School, 
Cordia, Knott County, Kentucky 


every hundred who reach the third 
grade attend high school, and that three 
per cent of the children of this moun- 
tain area are not learning to read and 
write—the lowest measure of literacy. 
The reasons for this are malnutrition 
and inaccessibility of schools or, as in 
the case of high schools, an entire lack 
of them. Attendance laws, too, are 
often ineffective or not enforced. 

The condition of the homes is one 
of the tragedies of mountain life. To 
the stranger the mud-daubbed cabin 
of the mountains may appear pictur- 
esque with its spiralling smoke, its 
lean-to kitchen and its perpendicular 
background of cliff and tree-clad hills. 
But home though it is, housing deep 
family ties of love, kindness, reverence 
and respect, it too often is the home of 
malnutrition, insanitation, illness and 
poverty as well. 

At the Lotts Creek Community 
School all activities are centered around 
the home. Our first cabin, pictured 
here, was made of materials at hand 
as a community project. The money 


came from contributions and some gov- 
ernment aid. Light and convenience 
were the main objectives in building 
this new home-school. The arithmetic 
classes did the measuring; the English 
classes worked on the -plans; and in 
the afternoons all students went to the 
woods for logs which they cut and 
hauled to the site. At the end of two 
years the building was sufficiently com- 
pleted to house the teachers (my 
brother, a teacher paid by the County 
Board of Education and myself) and 
a collection of books contributed by 
friends. A fourteen-dollar Sears Roe- 
buck stove was bought on time pay- 
ment. Old cots were hunted up in the 
neighborhood. Other equipment has 
been added as money was available. 
Because our school is particularly 
inaccessible, it is necessary for us to 
house children. So this building, origin- 
ally intended as a teacherage, now 
serves as dormitory, library and dining 
room. Here the children live and learn 
by practice the art of homemaking. A 
few, who can afford to do so, bring a 
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cot and food. For the others the 
school must find ways to provide. Five 
dollars will keep a child in school for 
one month. 

Under the direction of a registered 
nurse, diets are carefully balanced, food 
scientifically prepared, clothing cared 
for, and housekeeping done according 
to rules of cleanliness and sanitation. 

Our school is also a First Aid and 
health center. There is no time when 
the nurse-teacher may not be called to 
administer to a cut, a bruise, an aching 
ear, a boil or an attack of appendicitis. 
In the recent outbreak of typhoid fol- 
lowing our severe flood, hundreds came 
for innoculations. 

Finally, we come to our school pro- 
gram. The total registration last year 
was 122, including day and boarding 
pupils. There are eight grades and 
four years of high school. At the same 
time that we build for the home as a 
background, we are meeting the re- 
quirements for a state approved high 
school. Agriculture and home econom- 
ics form an important part of our cur- 
riculum, as do all the sciences. 

The country around our school is 
a natural laboratory for physiology, 
general science, botany and_ biology. 
Physiology finds its application in the 
study of the home, the food and per- 
sonal hygiene. The agricultural classes 
study the land formations, survey the 
overpopulation of the land in regard to 
the income that may be obtained from 
it and judge the livestock on their 
own farms. It is our aim that the 
children become acquainted with the 
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All girls at the Lotts Creek Community 
School study all phases of home eco- 
nomics. As they learn to cook and sew 
and keep house, their teacher stresses 
sanitation, convenience, beauty and order. 
And already these girls are finding ways 
to follow suit in their home kitchens 


The nurse-teacher in this community school is in 
almost constant demand. She has many times proved 
her worth in meeting emergencies—from sprained 
ankles to typhoid epidemics. The light and cheery 
room above serves as First Aid and health center as 
well as office and classroom 


advantages and disadvantages of their 
environment and that they seek ways 
of meeting their problems. 

All is not work, however. Clubs are 
popular and we also have a school 
newspaper. Among the children’s fa- 
vorite sports are basketball, volleyball, 
archery and horseshoes. 

The registration of the Lotts Creek 
Community School this year is 115. 
Of this number from 15 to 20 are 
boarding pupils, depending upon the 
amount of food available. 

Six teachers are now at work. They 
teach mathematics I and II, history I, 
II and III, English I, II, III and IV, 


biology, physiology,. 
practical homemaking and agriculture. 

Three buildings are in constant use 
—the school house and two log cabins. 

Youth must have leadership! We 
are handicapped for lack of a sufficient 
number of teachers or salaries for such 
leaders. We can get one for fifty 
dollars a month—but we haven’t that 
much money. We are also handicapped 
for lack of buildings in which to hold 
classes. More space for housing chil- 
dren is needed, and more scholarships 
It is a hard thing to be 
forced to turn away a child for lack of 
room or food. 


general science, 


are urgent. 
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ONVENTIONS, 1942 style, 

are no longer junkets. Of 

course, the annual meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association has 
always been a working convention, but 
the justification for holding a meeting in 
this emergency year was considered 
with self-searching by the Executive 
Board responsible for the important de- 
cision—that the convention should be 
held. The  pre-convention program, 
which gave the names of the majority 
of the speakers and the subjects of their 
talks, was designed to give the members 
an opportunity to judge for themselves 
whether it would be worthwhile to take 
the time, spend the money and use 
our overworked transportation facili- 
ties to attend the meeting. The result 
—1300 registrations! Almost as many 
as the convention would have drawn in 
pre-war times. 

From Florida and almost all the 
southern states, from California and 
Washington, from the east and the 
midwest—from forty-six states in fact 
—from Puerto Rico and from Canada 
came dietitians, all bent on getting just 
as much as possible out of the four 
days and taking back ideas to put into 
practice in their own communities. 

That dietitians are already active in 
our armed services was evidenced by 
the number of members in the uni- 
forms of the WAACS and the WAVES 
as well as in that of the army dieti- 
tians. The recently appointed super- 
intendent of dietitians, Helen Burns, 
and others from the station and base 
hospitals, appeared in French blue uni- 
forms. These contrasted greatly in 
style, length and color with that of 
Lenna Cooper who occupied a position 
corresponding with that of Miss Burns’ 
during the first world war. Miss Coop- 
er brought her uniform out of storage 
and wore it at the closing dinner 
greatly to the interest and amusement 
of guests. The menu for this dinner, 
which marked the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, was planned 
to do honor to the United Nations, and 
dishes typical of England, China and 
the South American countries were 
featured. 

Every meeting was crowded and 
many persons were heard to remark 
“T wish I were twins, so that I could 
attend two meetings at once.” From 
similar comments and from the un- 
precedented demand for abstracts of 
speeches it was evident that the mate- 
rial vital to emergency war needs would 
be put to use immediately. (Next page) 
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WORKING CONVENTION 


By Edith M. Barber, Writer and Food Consultant 


Chairman of Press Relations for the American Dietetic Association 
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Plans for 1943 get under way as the American Dietetic Association’s in- 
coming president, Frances MacKinnon, who is regional director for the 
Red Cross in St. Louis, meets with Edith Barber (center) and Nell Clausen, 
president-elect. Miss Clausen is chief dietitian at the Children’s Hospital, 
Milwaukee. No convention city was selected for the 1943 meeting 
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The sessions on industrial feeding, 
a problem which faces every city and 
town where plants for the manufac- 
ture of war materials have been newly 
built or greatly enlarged, stressed the 
responsibility which dietitians and home 
economists must take in stimulating 
and assisting the organization of plans 
for offering good food to the workers 
at the factories and for educating 
housekeepers to select and cook good 
meals at home. 

Dr. Robert Goodhart, Technical Ad- 
visor on Industrial Nutrition, U. S. 
Public Health Service, stated that many 
of the workers upon whose production 
depends the outcome of battles are 
now inadequately fed. Food is essen- 
tial to keep people strong and morale 
high so that an adequate flow of 
weapons may be assured to our armed 
forces. Dr. Goodhart made the point 
that many industrial workers who have 
previously been unemployed have found 
the long hours of concentrated toil a 
great strain, especially since many of 
them have nutritional deficiencies. The 
Committee on Nutrition in Industry 
of the National Research Council has 
recommended that steps be taken to 
“condition nutritionally” those who are 
already working and others who will 
be called upon soon by industry. He 
mentioned the success which a plan 
of this sort has met in Great Britain, 
when applied to men who had been 
rejected by the Army. On a regimen 
which included good diet, plenty of 
sleep, hard physical work and healthy 
recreation besides extra milk and fruit 
plus the standard army ration, 87 per 
cent were reconditioned and accepted. 
Studies made in several communities 
have shown that the workers’ food was 
often short in protein, iron, niacin, 
thiamin, vitamin A, calcium and _ ribo- 
flavin, and vitamin C. The smallest 
number of deficiencies were for protein 
and the largest for vitamin C. Dr. 
Goodhart believes that industry, labor, 
the community and the .government 
must all cooperate to improve the 
nutrition status of industrial workers. 
He mentioned the growing demand for 
well-trained dietitians and nutritionists 
in the factories for the supervision of 
low cost, adequate meals. In addi- 
tion, there should be an educational 
program to interest the employees 
themselves and the wives who prepare 
the home meals in the selection of food. 

Frances Floore, nutrition advisor of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, outlined their practical 
plan for supplying an adequate lunch 
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to the workers in this large factory. 
A plate meal which offers a protein 
food, a starchy food, a green vegetable, 
a salad or a relish, bread and butter, 
a beverage and a dessert is served 
for 25 cents. While servings are 
small there is a good variety. There 
is no choice as it would be impos- 
sible to serve food to such large num- 
bers at such a small cost if choice 
were allowed. Although there are 
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Christmas Greetings 


How many can you identify? 


Merry Christmas 
Veselim Rozhdestvom 
Buenas Pasquas 
Felices Pascuas 
Joyeux Noel 
Glaedelig Jul 

Merrie Christmas 
God Jul 

Feliz Natal 

Vesele Vanoce 


— 
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(Answers are on page 460) 


complaints, of course, the price at- 
tracts customers. Fifteen cents is al- 
lowed for the cost of food; ten cents 
for overhead. Miss Floore mentioned 
that when the company management is 
using the services of a concessionaire 
the dietitian or home economist who 
may be employed by the company as 
consultant should give the concession- 
aire all possible help and realize that 
he must make a legitimate profit. 
Through improved nutrition there will 
be a smaller number of absentee days 
due to minor aches and pains and fewer 
accidents and injuries due to careless- 
ness. There should also be increased 
efficiency, improved eyesight and better 
morale. 

Julia Kiene of the Westinghouse 
Company reported on the educational 
plan undertaken by that company in- 
creasing the efficiency of its workers. 
Health for Victory clubs have been or- 
ganized in all of the plants. The mem- 
bership is made up of the wives and 
landladys of the workers who attend a 
monthly meeting which includes a spec- 
tacular chart presentation of nutrition 
facts and a practical demonstration of 
the cooking of one food. Methods of 
cooking vegetables are stressed par- 
ticularly. A menu plan for each month 
and recipes for each dish listed are 
offered to all who attend. Atten- 


dance has increased each month and 
the plan has been so successful that 
two hundred industries are now using 
the charts, posters and the complete 
directions for staging the meetings 
which accompany them. Through this 
health education plan it is hoped that 
the millions of man days of work lost 
each month through illness, will be 
greatly reduced. 

Closely related to the industrial 
problem is the call for women to re- 
place men entering the armed services. 
Dr. D. B. Nyswander of the Federal 
Works Agency, New York City, dis- 
cussed the problem of the caring for 
children of working mothers—a prob- 
lem which will grow each month. 
Every community must accept respon- 
sibility for solving this problem if we 
are to have a generation that is strong 
in will, sane in mind and sound in 
body. There are several ways in 
which this problem may be met. Dr. 
Nyswander believes that placing the 
children in carefully selected homes in 
the neighborhood is preferable to group 
care. A housekeeper’s aid service may 
be available. The majority of children 
must, however, be cared for in groups 
and the Federal Agency is interested in 
helping communities to organize Chil- 
dren’s Service Centers and, where 
necessary, to help finance them. One 
source of funds is the WPA nursery 
school program. Another source is the 
Lanham Act appropriation adminis- 
tered by the Federal Works Agency. 
All projects for which funds are re- 
quested must be based upon sound 
planning. Dietitians and home econo- 
mists should be behind these programs 
in order that nutritional standards may 
be maintained. Dr. Nyswander closed 
her talk by stating that help for com- 
munity projects was available every- 
where through the State Director of 
the Service Division of the Works 
Project Administration. 

Many home economists and dietitians 
have been faced with the problem of 
making their food service facilities do 
double and triple duty. Gertrude R. 
Binns, Supervisor of Residence Halls 
and Commons of the University of 
Chicago, reported on the adjustments 
that were necessary when she was 
called upon to serve three times as 
many men in one-half the time as in 
pre-war days. The naval cadets in 
training must be served three meals 
a day with the same equipment pre- 
viously used for smaller numbers of 
students. Every piece of equipment is 
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Fastenings 


These modern dresses were exhibited recently, along 
with their sources of inspiration, at the Museum of 
Costume Art, New York City 
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Photos courtesy the Museum of Costume 


r HE 8,000 tons of metal consumed in garment fasten 

ings in 1941, which included over 500,000,000 slide fas 
teners, are now diverted into the war effort. To replace these 
fastenings, American designers have turned to the fastenings 
used on men’s and women’s clothing of the past—buttons, 
ties, lacings, drawstrings, pins, throngs and frogs. 

The wrap-and-tie day length dinner dress above, de 
signed by Eta, was adapted from a Korean man’s robe made 
of white pina cloth. Bows, which are an integral part of the 
dress design, make other fastenings unnecessary. 

Lacing is a solution to the front closure formerly a 
complished by zippers. An English tea gown of about 1879, 
using both the functional and decorative qualities of lacing, 
was translated by Adele Simpson into the smart black crepe 
afternoon dress shown at the left. This resourceful use of 
lacing and buttons forecasts fastenings for the duration. 
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A Victory Chthes Chaset Project 


AR and wide on the home front has been sung 

Nutrition’s outstanding slogan, “Food will win 

the war and write the peace.” Clothing is pretty 
important, too. Many soldiers died on the battlefields last 
winter and many civilian lives were lost due to inadequate 
clothing protection. A good textile slogan might well be 
“Salvage on old garment and help clothe a soldier.” 

In the high school clothing class this textile slogan can 
be given impetus by a Victory Clothes Closet home project 
designed with three purposes in mind—conservation as a 
patriotic obligation, conservation’ as a way to save money 
for war bonds and conservation as a way to better personal 
appearance and morale. 


Initial directions for pupils to use in starting their Vic- 
tory Clothes Closet project may be mimeographed for class 
distribution. The following brief outline provides a guide: 

1. Select a sunny day with a slight breeze. 

2. Remove all garments from your clothes closet and 
hang them outdoors for at least three hours. 

3. While clothes are airing, remove all other articles 
from the clothes closet. 

4. Clean the closet thoroughly—ceiling, walls, floor and 
shelves. Watch carefully for any evidence of moths, silver 
fish or other destructive pests. Spray the interior of the 
closet with a stainless, odorless insect preventative such as 
oil of pyrethrum. 

5. Check closet equipment. There should be: 

A. A pole or other device for holding clothes on 
hangers. 
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. A sufficient number of clothes hangers in good con- 
dition. Padded or crocheted hangers are prefer- 
able to uncovered wire ones. 

C. Protection bags for clothing not used frequently. 

D. Shelves for hat boxes and small articles. 

E. Equipment for keeping shoes off the floor, either a 

patent gadget or a stout cloth shoe holder. 

F. A convenient mending kit. 

G. A cleaning kit containing a safe spot remover, 
some cleaning cloths, saddle soap and brushes for 
woolen goods and suedes. <A shoe polishing outfit 
is also handy. 

(Most of this equipment can be made or improvised 

at home by the pupil.) 

6. Clean and replace shoes, hats and other accessories. 
7. Examine and brush well all garments being aired. 

Give particular attention to pleats, gathers, pockets and 

trimmings. 

8. Take inventory under the following classifications: 

A. Clothes in perfect condition requiring no attention. 
(Return to closet.) 

B. Clothes no longer worn regularly but with re- 
modeling possibilities. Plan immediately to remodel 
these for personal use or plan to give them to 
some one who needs them. (Don’t make over unless 
you are certain that the result will be worth it.) 
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By Mae Hooper Norby 


Plan a functional wartime wardrobe; make a mini- 
mum of clothes give a maximum of service. 
A planned wardrobe solves a time problem. 
Buy quality in wartime; styles are frozen. 


Coordinate all clothes and accessories. 


C. Clothes not suited for further wear because of 
badly worn spots or general fabric weakness. Put 
these aside to be made into rugs, pot holders, 
aprons, children’s clothing, quilt patches or clean- 
ing cloths. Remove and save every usable zipper, 
snap, hook and eye, button and other trimming. 

D. Clothes to be stored for another season. Rayon, 
linen, silk and cotton should be either washed or 
dry cleaned before storing in a clean, dry place. 
Do not starch or iron. Clothes containing wool 
should be brushed well, washed or dry cleaned 
and stored in closely fitted containers with naph- 
tholine or paradichlorobenzine crystals. 

E. Clothes that need pressing. 

F. Clothes that need mending or rehemming or minor 
changes. 

G. Clothes that need dry cleaning. 

H. Clothes that need washing and ironing. 


9. Return clothes to the cleaned closet as soon as neces- 
sary attention is given them. 


The successful completion of this project will be well 
worth the time spent. It assures the girl clean clothes in 
good condition ready at a moment’s notice. It relieves 
the mother of a problem which often causes family fric- 
tion. It assures the teacher enthusiastic reception of clean- 
ing and mending lessons often considered tedious by young 
girls. It furthers the war effort by relieving in some small 
measure civilian demands on textile goods, labor and 
machines. 


Goop FREE OR INEXPENSIVE REFERENCES 

Sue Saves Wuo Sews For Victory—a booklet by Gertrude C. 
Duntz. Lily Mills Company, Shelby, N. C. 10c. 

MenpING A B C’s—18 pages, multigraphed. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. Free. 

STatin REMOVAL From Fasrics. Home Method—Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1474. Superintendent of Documents, Wash., D. C., 5c. 

Save Your CLOTHES, RECLAIM THE FAMILY WARDROBE, PUT A 
New Lininc In Your OLp Coat—Illustrated monographs. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Free. 
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The nurses’ aide who carries a food tray and gives a 
baby a bed bath or the practical nurse caring for 
home convalescents who would otherwise occupy valu- 
able hospital space is as important in her way to the 
war effort as the nurse she has released to care for 
men in the armed service 


HERE is an urgent need, not now met by profes- 

sional nurses or by volunteers, for a group of paid 

auxiliaries to supplement nursing work. Each month 
the Army and Navy are asking for 3000 professional nurses. 
These nurses must be replaced in hospitals and communi- 
ties with trained practical nurses and vocational nursing 
aides. But there are not enough trained practical nurses 
or nursing aides. Consequently, schools of practical nurs- 
ing and state supervised training courses for vocational 
nursing aides are being established throughout the country. 
Outstanding examples are The Rochester School of Prac- 
tical Nursing and The Michigan State Training Program 
for Vocational Nursing Aides. 


Rochester School of Practical Nursing 
The Board of Education in Rochester, New York, offers 


to young women nineteen years of age or over, married or 
single, who have completed at least eight years of school, 
are in good health and have a desire to serve, a course in 
practical nursing which prepares them for the licensing 
examination given for practical nurses by New York State. 

Classes are admitted twice each year—February and Sep- 
tember. The training is seventeen months in length. After 
five months spent in the school, the pupils are placed at 
Monroe County Hospital for six months full-time work . ‘ . 
in the actual care of patients. At the completion of the FE Cy Ie ee ee Se 
hospital experience, they are placed in homes in Rochester 
to gain experience in the work of a practical nurse under 
the School’s supervision. 

The cost of the course is about thirty dollars which is 
paid in weekly installments during the first five months 
and covers the cost of uniforms and book rental, State fee 
and noon meal each day. During this time, the pupils can 
live at the YWCA for seven dollars a week or earn their 





room and board in private homes by helping after school. 

During the hospital experience, pupils receive three good 
meals each day and an allowance of ten dollars a month. 
Uniforms are laundered by the hospital. Pupils earn from 
eleven to fourteen dollars each week during their super- 
vised home experience. After graduation, wages vary from 


(Concluded on page 460) 
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ONE-ACT play, written to help the high school 

girl who has the responsibility of packing father’s 
“Victory Lunch Box.” The presentation of this play 
in assembly gives girls not taking home economics an 
opportunity to get essential nutrition information. 


CHARACTERS: Mr. Holmes—father, a war worker 
Vivian Lee Holmes—sixteen-year-old 
daughter 
Time: 10 minutes 
SceNnE: The kitchen of an apartment at 7 A.M. Mr. 
Holmes, with hat and coat on, is ready to leave for 
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By Fannie D. Horn 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, Pennsylvania 


work. Mrs. Holmes is sleeping, since she is working 
the night shift this month. 

Mr. HoitmeEs: (speaking to Vivian Lee as he picks up his 
lunch box) Vivian, did you put the thermos bottle of 
coffee in my lunch box along with some ham sand- 
wiches? 

ViviAN LEE: No, Dad, I gave you milk instead of coffee. 
We learned in home economics that milk is better for 
you than coffee. We were told that those preparing 
meals in the home are “Kitchen Soldiers” on the home 
front. It’s up to us to see that the men and women 
making war equipment are kept in good health, so 
they don’t lose valuable work time through illness. 

Mr. Hormes: I never thought of it that way before, but 
it sounds like good reasoning. What else did you learn? 

Vivian Lee: Well, I thought I’d surprise you, but since 
you ask I'll have to tell. Instead of ham sandwiches, 
I fixed deviled egg and lettuce sandwiches on whole 
wheat bread for you. I also gave you carrot strips, 
wrapped in a paper napkin soaked in ice water and 
then in a waxed paper bag so they won’t leak. Wrap- 
ping carrots or other raw vegetables this way keeps 
them fresh. 

Mr. Hormes: I see. But why is this combination so good 
for me? 

Vivian Lee: The whole wheat bread contains vitamins and 
minerals which white bread does not have unless it is 
enriched. The deviled egg, like ham, gives protein, 
and the lettuce and carrot strips, both raw vegetables, 
provide more minerals and vitamins. 

Mr. Hormes: (interrupting) And they’re necessary for 
good health? 

Vivian Lee: Yes. And guess what, Dad, there’s an orange 
in here, too. I peeled it last evening after dinner and 
put it in the refrigerator to save time this morning. 
Then, as soon as I came down stairs, I took the but- 
ter out of the refrigerator so it was soft enough to 
spread. That’s one way of economizing because less 
butter is used and you have enough fat in your diet, 
anyway. 

Mr. Hotmes: Yes, I guess you’re right. 

Vivian Lee: You know, Dad, we were told that every 
working man to keep healthy should have in addi- 
tion to milk, a protein food such as meat, fish, cheese 
or eggs, fruit, fresh vegetables and whole wheat, rye 
or enriched bread. 

Mr. Hoimes: My, your class must be worthwhile. 

ViviAN Lee: There’s another surprise in that lunch box. 
I know you enjoy peanut butter and raisins spread on 


(Concluded on page 457) 
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FOOD SERVICE DIRECTORS 
Hold 8th Annual Conference 


Reported by Cora Reams 


Cafeteria Manager and Teacher, Randolph-Henry High 
School, Charlotte Court House, Virginia 


time conditions was the theme of the Food Service 
Directors who met November fifth to seventh in the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia. 

From all sections of the nation came over one hundred 
and fifty directors of school, college and industrial cafeterias, 
hotel and hospital dietitians, college institutional administra- 
tion instructors, school supervisors and industrial home 


We see oad large groups of people under present war- 


economists. 

The first day was devoted to registration, commercial 
and educational exhibits, and a dinner for the executive 
board followed by an informal reception and dance given by 
the Virginia Dietetic Association. 

On Friday morning, according to custom, trips were 
scheduled to representative schools in the Conference city. 
The group broke up into five sections, each section visiting 
three or four entirely different school feeding setups. The 
last school visited by each group served a delicious luncheon. 

In the afternoon Phyllis Sprague, assistant professor of 
home economics at Pennsylvania State College, lead a panel 
discussion on “How Food Service Directors Meet the War 
Emergency.” 

Miss Sprague declared, “At no time in history have we 
been so aware of nutrition. It is too bad we had to have a 
war and statistics from the Selective Service to realize what 
our people need.” 

The discussion was opened by W. L. Weaver, medical 
supervisor of the Spruance plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and a member of the teaching staff of the Medical 
College of Virginia. Dr. Weaver explained how diet is 
directly responsible for many industrial accidents as well as 
absences from work, both of which slow up the war effort. 
He revealed how proper diet increases the efficiency of 
workers. Night blindness, irritability, vague pains in various 
parts of the body, neuritis, general crankiness, chronic colds 
and sinus infections, all yielded to balanced diets and supple- 
mentary vitamin concentrates. 

“Adequate education is the answer to this problem,” Dr. 
Weaver declared. ‘Food education should start in the 
school and be continued into industry. The average person 
has to be told to take care of himself, to wear his hat, his 
overshoes and to take a bath. He should be told how to eat 
properly. I should like to see less emphasis put on lan- 
guages in schools and more on health. Of course this 
knowledge will take money out of the doctor’s pocket, be 
cause when a man eats properly he will seldom be sick and 
when a man is well he doesn’t need a doctor.” 

Miss Helen G. Hoagland, director of food research for 
the Hotel Statler Corporation, speaking on “Training Res- 
taurant Employees to Meet the War Emergency,” said, 
“Today a restaurant employee who has been on the job for 
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three days is an old-timer.” Due to the lack of qualified 
food handlers, older employees are used to train and super- 
vise the new ones. Closer supervision is needed to maintain 
high standards. Everything is being done to simplify menus 
and labor. Some hotels are putting a work card in front 
of each employee at his station. These work guides are 
short, simple and to the point. 

The closing discussion of this panel was lead by Winning 
Pendergast, supervisor of school lunchrooms, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Instead of considering tke food shortage, the high 
prices, the labor and transportation problems as a great 
trial, Miss Pendergast believes that they are challenges to 
our ability and ingenuity. Right now the cafeterias have the 
best opportunity they have ever had to educate children to 
eat properly. 

To meet the problems of inadequate and unskilled help, 
Miss Pendergast predicts that in schools all over the country 
students will soon be buying a planned meal on one plate at 
a set price. Naturally, she pointed out, if there is only one 
menu, the work of preparing it can be done by fewer and 
far less skilled workers than are required for the prepara- 
tion of a wide choice of fancy dishes. A master menu is 
used in Detroit to cut down costs and make for standardi- 
zation. 

To cope with sugar rationing, the Detroit cafeterias are 
buying more prepared desserts and serving sweet rolls. No 
pupil is allowed to buy more than one dessert. 

To meet the meat shortage, the Detroit schools serve 
only one meat a day instead of the variety formerly offered. 
Cheese, eggs and fish dishes are playing a greater part in 
the menus. 

Despite these changes in the menu, Detroit youngsters 
are eating what is good for them and liking it. 

The highlight of the Friday dinner meeting was a speech 
by Dr. William T. Sanger, president of ‘the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia and Chairman of the Virginia Nutrition 
Committee. His subject was “Current Opportunities for 
Advancing Nutrition.” “Remarkable things come out of war 
—chances to educate people in nutritional values that you 
never had before,” said Dr. Sanger. The army has shown 
what can be done with food. Due to proper food the boys 
in the services will have protection against disease, shock 
and long lingering convalescence. Educated in food values, 
they will put into practical use the rules of good health 
when they return to civilian life. Dr. Sanger challenged the 
food directors to find ways to educate the forty-five million 
people not in the armed services. 

Round table breakfasts on Saturday morning gave oppor- 
tunity for informal discussion of individual problems. Group 
interests varied from lunchrooms serving less than three 
hundred to those serving over a thousand, and from rural 
school feeding projects to the problems of industrial lunch- 
rooms. 

Following the breakfast meetings, Max Culden, director 
of the Department of Meat Merchandising, for the Na 

(Concluded on page 459) 
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WELL GOrie 


‘6 PINACH! Carrot _ salad! 
s Plain milk! Can’t we even 
have chocolate milk around 
here?” exclaimed the thirteen year old 
with much disgust as he slumped down 
in his seat at the dinner table. His 
little sisters giggled and rolled their 
eyes knowingly as another painful meal 
got off to a bad start. Father, noting 
their mother’s weariness, tried to sub- 
due the perpetual complainer by point- 
ing out the health-giving qualities of 
the foods. His son was not interested. 
He had spent his lunch money for 
candy and pop and was not hungry for 
his dinner. His pimply face, lack of pep 
and poor report card indicated that 
choosing sweets for lunch was a well 
entrenched habit. How many parents 
have just such trying experiences with 
their adolescent children! 

Fortunately, these situations can be 
remedied by providing attractive in- 
ducements for our boys and girls to 
select nutritious foods. It is only human 
for adolescents to balk at having to eat 
certain foods just because they are told 
that those foods are good for them. 
They must first have the desire to 
choose nutritious foods. But how can 
we stimulate that desire in our young 
people? 

An ingenius plan for inducing the 
teen age to want to select adequate 
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the banquet table 


foods is being carried out at the West 
Junior High School, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

The unhealthy condition and poor 
scholarship of her pupils caused the 
physiology teacher, Mrs. Ada Cocke- 
fair, to study their choices of food in 
the school cafeteria. She found that 
sweet desserts and candy were selected 
instead of the vitamin-rich fruits and 
vegetables and that soft drinks excluded 
milk. Likewise the lunches brought 
from home consisted mostly of white 
bread sandwiches with sweet fillings 
and much cake. Milk was rarely in- 
cluded or purchased as a supplement. 
Pupils from well-to-do homes selected 
just as inadequate lunches as_ those 
from homes of limited means, showing 
that there was a need for stimulating 
all pupils to choose health-giving foods. 

Many of these youngsters gathered 
at the corner store on the way home 
from school to consume more sodas, 
pop and candy while having a hilarious 
time together. This keen enjoyment of 
eating and drinking together like grown- 
ups was noted by Mrs. Cockefair who 
decided to plan a school banquet as a 
reward for selecting adequate lunches 
over a period of six weeks. 

This “A” (for adequate) lunch ban- 
quet plan has proved eminently success- 
ful. The number of participants is so 


REWARD— ‘for choosing 














Posters in the school corridors announced 
» the “A” Lunch Banquet and stimulated the 
pupils to want to win the right to attend, 
Place cards similar to the one above right 
were cherished by all who earned a place at 


high that only those who select adequate 
lunches every day during the six weeks 
period can attain places at the banquet. 
Money cannot buy a seat—a lesson 
some afHuent pupils, who were unwill- 
ing to comply with the requirements, 
learned to their dismay. 

To arouse interest in the “A” lunch 
banquet contest, members of the ninth 
grade Health Club gave short talks 
aroused enthusiasm by telling about 
the fun to be had at the banquet. Then 
before the student body. First they 
they explained that a place at the cov-- 
eted banquet might be won by choosing 
balanced lunches over a six weeks 
period. They were well qualified to 
suggest what health-giving foods to 
choose for they had just had a nine 
weeks course in “foods and health.” 

All pupils are eligible whether they 
eat their lunches at home or bring them 
to school or buy them at the cafeteria. 
The Health Club members judge the 
adequacy of the lunches purchased at 
the cafeteria and of those that are 
brought from home. Each pupil who 
has an adequate lunch is given an “A” 
lunch card and it is credited to his 
record sheet. 





This article is based on an interview with 
Mrs. Ada Cockefair, physiology teacher at the 
West Jr. High School, Madison. Mrs. Wingert 
was formerly chairman of the Home Economics 
Department at the University of Missouri. 
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By Helen Bridge Wingert 


The “A” lunch card is used as a 
guide in selecting the right foods. One 
side of the card states: 





You Have An 
A”? LUNCH 
(See other side) 





The other side of the card reads: 





Because You Have 


Mitk—one half pint, or two 
foods containing milk, as ice 
cream, milk soup, creamed 
vegetable or cocoa. 

VEGETABLE—beside potato, o1 
fruit, or both—a full serving. 

OTHER SUBSTANTIAL Foop—2 
servings in addition to above, 
as bread and butter, potatoes, 
macaroni, beans, meat, etc. 

Dessert—if desired, but not es- 
sential to a good lunch. 

Warm Foop—at least dur- 
ing cold months. 





Those who eat at home are guided 
in their lunch choices by a list of the 
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Photos courtesy the Madison, Wisconsin, public schools 


“Hurrah for us,” say these “A” Lunch Banquet winners as they cele- 
brate with their classmates, teachers and the school lunch manager 


health-giving foods copied from an 
“A” lunch card. The parents judge the 
adequacy of their children’s choices and 
sign weekly record slips which the 
Health Club members credit on the 
individual record sheets. If the slips 
are not returned on time, credit is for- 
feited. The teen age likes a competitive 
scheme and therefore the slips are re- 
turned promptly. 

Clever posters advertising the “A” 
lunch banquet are hung in the corridors 
to attract attention as the pupils change 
classrooms. These posters stimulate 
the young people to choose “A” lunches 
each day to win a place at the banquet. 
Thus anticipation of the coming event 
runs high. 

Complete responsibility for the or- 
ganization of the banquet is shouldered 
by the youthful members of the ninth 
grade Health Club. They are tireless 
in their efforts to make the “A” lunch 
banquet the social events of the year. 
Committees are chosen to enlist the co- 
operation of the other school depart- 
ments. 

The music director gladly trains a 
small orchestral group to play appro- 
priate selections during the banquet. 
The art department provides the pro- 
grams and attractive place cards and 
arranges flowers for the banquet tables. 
The home economics girls help to plan 


and serve an adequately balanced meal 
under the supervision of their teachers, 
Mrs. Ida Patterson and Mrs. Winifred 
Rennebohm. Mrs. Irene Huseby, the 
professionally trained cafeteria mana- 
ger, supervises the food preparation. 

Part of the expenses for the banquet 
are provided by generous patrons and 
by the Parent-Teacher Association. The 
other part is raised by a small ad- 
mission fee. 

There is no adult participation in the 
banquet program.” The pupils assume 
full responsibility for its success. A boy 
is chosen as toastmaster and a girl as 
toastmistress. The ninth grade pupils 
act as hosts and hostesses for the teach- 
ers and a few invited adult guests. This 
provides experience in developing social 
poise. 

The six-weeks period of choosing 
“A” lunches sees many prejudices and 
distastes overcome. How enjoyable the 
family meals are when the teen age 
members eat the entire menu with zest 
and request second helpings of the nu- 
tritious foods! The younger children 
emulate their big brother or sister and 
eat the proper foods as a matter of 
course. Parents no longer struggle with 
little Mary to make her drink her milk, 
or with Johnny to eat his raw carrots. 
Even the adults improve their diets, 
and all enjoy better health. 
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Use Community Volunteers 
To Solve Labor Problems 


Are you operating a school lunch 
program as one contribution to the na- 
tional nutrition program? 

Are you faced with a shortage of 
help for carrying on your school lunch 
program ? 

Do you know that volunteers by 
thousands, as their contribution to the 
war effort, are helping to carry on 
successful community programs? 

Do you know that volunteers can 
help you keep your school lunch pro- 
gram operating or help you get one 
under way? 

The following suggestions may be 
helpful in operating a school lunch pro- 
gram in either of two types of situa- 
tions: (1) A school lunch program 
manned entirely by volunteers; (2) a 
school lunch program manned partly 
by paid labor, partly by volunteers. 
SOURCES OF VOLUNTEERS 

Recruiting of volunteers for the 
school lunch program should be cleared 
through the defense volunteer office of 
the local defense council. If such an 
office has not been established, volun- 
teers may be recruited from the fol- 
lowing organizations: Parent-teacher 
associations, local nutrition committees, 
church organizations, home demonstra- 
tion clubs, women’s civic clubs, Red 
Cross chapters. 

Wuat Vo_unterrs May Do 

Plan meals—Planning menus, select- 
ing appropriate recipes, making market 
list, making work schedules, typing 
menus, keeping basic records such as 
time sheets, copies of menus served, cost 
sheets and inventories of -equipment 
and supplies. 

Purchase food—Checking of supplies 
on hand, purchasing, transporting and 
storing supplies. 

Prepare food—Assembling, supplies, 
preparing the main dish, dessert and 
beverage. 

Serve food—Setting tables, pouring 
beverage, serving foods from counter 
in cafeteria service, serving plates at 
tables, serving second helpings, remov- 
ing dishes. 

Clean up—Washing dishes, steriliz- 
ing dishes, putting away dishes, saving 
leftover foods, disposing of garbage, 
washing tea towels, collecting laundry 
and periodic cleaning of storerooms, 
cupboards, refrigerators, etc. 

All these operative jobs may be done 
independently or with varying degrees 
of supervision, depending upon the 
volunteers’ training and experience. 
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The Rural School is 
“on the Beam” 


Reports from rural school lunch- 
rooms throughout the country show 
that they are active in the fight for 
better health through better nutrition. 
Many of these small schools do not 
have home economics trained teachers, 
but other teachers, home demonstration 
agents and parent groups are instigat- 
ing and developing sound school lunch- 
room practices. 

In one small rural community, the 
sixth-graders have devised a plan for 
seeing that every pupil can have a hot 
food at noontime. ‘The plan is simple. 
Each pupils brings to school a small 
jar of soup, stew or cocoa. About an 
hour before lunch two huge enamelled 
dishpans are placed on an old two- 
burner oilstove. Each pan contains 
a homemade rack and about two inches 
of water. As soon as the water is 
warm, the tightly covered jars of food 
are placed on the rack in such a way 
that they do not touch each other, the 
tops of the jars are loosened to allow 
steam to escape. When the twelve 
o’clock bell rings, the food is hot and 
the children ready for it. 

In another school, the pupils spend 
their lunch hour making attractive 
bookmarks containing information on 
eating for health. These bookmarks 
are taken home as presents for their 
parents or used in school as a reminder 
of the foods every pupil should have 
each day. 

Children in a third school are vol- 
untarily buying war stamps with the 
money they formerly would have spent 
for lunchtime candy or soft drinks. 

Still other small schools are taking a 
determined stand against the common 
cold. The pupils themselves act as cold 
monitors. They stay home and in bed 
at the first sign of a cold. They use 
handkerchiefs consistently, wash their 
hands more frequently and make every 
effort to eat protective foods at home 
and in the school lunchroom. 


Food Dehydration 


Since the article, More Foods Will 
Be Dried appeared in the April issue 
of PracticAL Home Economics, dehy- 
dration has become a common magazine 
topic. Good recent articles include 
Claude Wickard’s Featherweight Foods 
in the October 17th issue of THE Sat- 
URDAY EVENING Post and Revolution 
Comes to the Food Industries in the 
November Foop INpustTRIEs. 


Vita-min-go 
Aids Nutrition Program 


The new Vita-min-go game is sweep- 
ing the country. It began with a pre- 
liminary distribution through the Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices in Washington, through state and 
county nutrition committees, extension 
bureaus of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Home Economics Bu- 
reau of the Office of Education. Then 
the September 19th issue of Collier’s 
Weekly contributed a double-page 
spread to its progress. Now it has 
passed the 400,000 mark and is still 
going strong. 

Vita-min-go is a nutrition game that 
makes it easy to count the vitamins 
and minerals found in a day’s menu. 
Good health is the goal. The game 
consists of six different colored cards, 
each marked with a spiral-shaped Road 
to Health, a starting point and the 
winning goal. The yellow card counts 
your calcium; the purple, iron; the 
orange, vitamin C; the green, vitamin 
A; the red, B:; and the Blue, Bz. On 
the back of each card are mouth- 
watering pictures of foods rich in that 
particular food stuff, a list of good 
sources of that particular mineral or 
vitamin and a very brief statement of 
its value. Accompanying these cards is 
a 9x12 score sheet which lists the 
value in numbered color spaces of one 
hundred everyday foods. These are 
divided into the following classes: 
Breads and cereals, eggs and poultry, 
fruits and nuts, meat and fish, vege- 
tables, soups and beverages, milk and 
milk products, salads and _ relishes, 
sweets and desserts. 

Vita-min-go has been carefully 
checked by Government authorities, 
tested by nutrition study groups and 
used satisfactorily by home demon- 
stration agents and home economics 
teachers. It has also been used effec- 
tively by families around the dinner 
table and women around the bridge 
table. It can be used in the high 
school lunchroom or college cafeteria 
as a means of interesting young people 
in selecting the right food for health 
and, incidentally, in giving the restless 
ones something to do between lunch 
and the afternoon session. 

This game is available from Vita- 
min-go, Inc., New York City, at cost 
of production and handling. A single 
copy is ten cents. Fifteen copies cost 
a dollar; thirty copies, two dollars; 
sixty copies, four dollars; one to two 
hundred copies, five cents each. 
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What a soldier eats fi 
when he is fighting far ahead ‘y 
of his field kitchen — 


K Breakfast Unit 


To feed men fighting in 
scorched earth territory or 
behind enemy lines, the 
Quartermaster Corps 
developed highly concen- 
trated food rations. Typi- 
cal is Ration K. Breakfast 
Unit contains: Vacuum- 
packed tin of Veal and 
Pork Meat Loaf, 4 biscuits, 
4 graham biscuits, 2 
packets of soluble coffee, 
3 lumps of sugar, malted 
milk and dextrose tablets 
for energy, chewing gum. 


K Dinner Unit 


All Units of Ration K are 
the same pocket-size— no 
larger than a %-Ib. box of 
candy. In this Ration K 
Dinner, the soldier gets 
3%-oz. tin of processed 
cheese, 4 enriched biscuits, 
4 graham biscuits, tube of 
concentrated bouillon, 
packet of dextrose tablets, 
chewing gum for a thirst 
quencher. Chocolate bar 
and all biscuits in Ration 
K are vitamin enriched. 


‘ 


K Supper Unit 

For supper Ration K offers 
a 3%-ounce tin of Pork 
Luncheon Loaf (ofthesame 
high quality as Armour 
Star loaf meats for U. S. 
home use), a 2-ounce con- 
centrated chocolate bar, 4 
biscuits, 4 graham biscuits, 
powder for lemonade, 3 
lumps of sugar and chew- 
ing gum. The combined 
weight of the three Ration 
K units is only 32 ounces 
—and the three units offer 
a total of 3,726 calories. 


When he’s in a fox hole he can’t go 
out for lunch—so the U. S. soldier 
eats the 3 square meals in his pack 


To feed fighters speeding miles ahead of their 
supply depots in this war of movement, the 
Quartermaster Corps, working with food 
technicians of Armour and other manufac- 
turers, developed these emergency rations. 
Armour and Company has supplied mil- 
lions of tins of meat and cheese for army 
rations. Armour and the other meat packers 
are also shipping millions of pounds of fresh 
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meat every day to our fighting forces. For- 
tunately, America’s meat packing facilities are 
big enough to help supply our allies, too. 
But meat is now going to the fighting 
fronts in such huge quantities, the government 
is asking civilians to share the meat that re- 
mains available. By limiting yourself to 2% 
pounds of meat per week, you can help to 
keep our forces in fighting trim...and main- 
tain the strength of our nation at home. 
FREE Illustrated Booklet, “Food for Freedom” — shows 
why our U.S. forces are the best-fed, best-equipped 


fighting men in the world. For your free copy, 
write: Armour and Company, Dept. 130, Chicago, Il. 







Home Breakfast 


Thanks to painstaking 
work of the U.S. Quarter- 
master Corps, our Ameri- 
can Paratroopers and Sol- 
diers in advance fighting 
units, get as many calories 
and body-building ele- 
ments from their Ration 
K Breakfast as they would 
from this home - cooked 
breakfast of fresh orange 
juice, a bowl of bran flakes 
with sugar and cream, 
fried ham and eggs, blue- 
berry muffins and coffee. 


Home Dinner 


U.S. Soldiers on field ma- 
neuvers have lived exclu- 
sively on Ration K for six 
consecutive daysand main- 
tained their normal effi- 
ciency. In calories and 
body - building elements 


) the soldier’s K dinner is 


equivalent to this home- 
cooked meal of beef con- 
somme, celery and carrots, 
broiled chicken, potatoes, 
asparagus, corn on the cob, 
cantaloupe a la mode, but- 
tered rolls and iced tea. 


Home Supper 


Meals served U.S. Soldiers 
in camps are more nour- 
ishing, betterbalancedthan 
those served in most Amer- 
ican homes. Even these 
emergency rations are 
highly nourishing. In cal- 
ories and body - building 
elements, the K Supper is 
equal to this home-cooked 
supper of a toasted cheese 
sandwich, fried bacon, 
combination salad with 
French dressing, chocolate 
cake, and a glass of milk. 


© ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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Buttons for her fingers, 
And for her dress; 
Buttons for her earrings, 
Accessories cost her less. 


UTTONS can solve 

Christmas gift and dress accessory 
problem. The smart young lady posed 
above made an old dress sparkle with 
new buttons. Then she made match- 
ing little finger rings. The rings were 
easy to make and cost practically 
nothing. All she did was cut the metal 
shank of the button at one end. Into 
the small opening she slid a cheap 
band ring and pressed the shank closed. 
Several drops of household cement 
where the shank and ring crossed held 
the button securely. 

In less than five minutes bright col- 
ored buttons wired to a side comb 
can make a charming hair decoration. 
In even less time a single elegant but- 
ton can be linked by wire to an old 
gold chain to become a bright spot of 
color against a severe neckline. 

Novelty buttons such as the minia- 
ture wooden tenpins when sewn at 
inch intervals on braided knitting wool 
make charming sports bracelets. Old- 
fashioned jewelled buttons sewn to 
half-an-inch-wide velvet ribbon make 
a sparkling bracelet to wear to parties. 

Rhinestone buttons wired to a snood 
will make a frivolous headdress for 
Christmas week or New Year’s Eve. 
Then, when the party’s over, simply 
snip off the buttons for future use. 

Buttons large as a silver dollar make 
versatile lapel pins and novel stick- 
pins for turban, purse or muff. 

So get out your button box or go to 
your favorite button counter and see 
what you can do to make Christmas 
gifts for your friends and exciting ac- 
cessories for the clothes you'll be wear- 
ing for the duration. 


many a 
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VICTORY CORPS 








* * 
THE LIVE-FOR-VICTORY PLEDGE 
of the Home Economics Student Clubs 
[ will practice democracy. I will produce and salvage all I 
can. I will waste nothing. I will buy only what I need. I will 
not buy above price ceilings. I will work with fellow club 
members in one war project. I will do all I can to make 
myself and my family healthy and strong. I will buy war 
stamps. I will help in home and school safety programs. 
* * 
Make a Christmas Gift for Baby 
RE you wondering what gift to - « jo% > 
make for a favorite baby? Then in coo 
here’s the answer to your problem. v * 
The place mat and bib set described T ¥ 
below is novel, inexpensive, colorful 4 | 
and attractive for babies, a laundry $ 
<¢— —13% —— 


saver for baby’s mother and a pleasant 

way to spend leisure time. 

The following materials are re- 
quired: 

¥% yd. 35” white pique (makes 3 bibs) 
1 card bias tape—size 5 (double fold) 
\%% yard pink percale (makes 12 letters) 
\%% yard blue percale (makes 12 letters) 
Mercerized thread to match bind- 

ing and letters 

DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 

1. Draft pattern as per measurements. 

. Cut out bib. 

. Bind all edges except the curved 
edge, beginning at neck. Double 
mitre corners. 

4. Bind neck edge, allowing 1034” of 

binding at either end for ties. 

5. Cut out letters—3” high by 34” wide. 
6. Turn in raw edges and stitch in 
place at an angle. (See Sample) 
Approximate cost per bib is fourteen 


we & 


cents. 

This is also a good project for a 
gift club or a group wishing to earn 
money to buy Saving Stamps for Vic- 
tory. The basic white material may be 
bought by the yard and odds and ends 
of scrap material used for the letters 

















Baby's Bib 


on the bib. These may be odd letters 
or the baby’s monogram. Or, instead 
of letters, a design may be cut from a 
scrap of cretonne and appliqued on the 
bib. Still other decorations may be 
embroidered with colorfast cotton. The 
more variety—the more fun. 
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| acts of L[nterest About Care 


of Spun Rayon and /Vool 
Llended Fabrics 


PUN RAYON and wool blends are not substi- 
S tutes for the wools and worsteds we have 
known so long, but a new category of beautiful 
fabrics with virtues all their own. You will see 
weaves and textures that are completely new and 
different—in addition to the familiar favorites, 
gabardines, coverts, flannels and tweeds with less 
residual shrinkage...more softness, strength, and 
drapeability. 


These fabrics do not require special care beyond 
what you have always given woolens. Handle them 
the same as any fine fabric. Regular care is essen- 
tial‘as it will eliminate too frequent cleaning and 
pressing which in time weakens the fibers in any 
fabric. 

1. Keep your rayon and wool garments well brushed to re- 
move the dust you cannot see which acts as an abrasive 


shortening the life of the garment. Be sure your brush does 
not have too stiff bristles. 


2. Use hangers that fit the garment so that it hangs in natu- 
ral folds. Hang skirts from the waist band to eliminate 
folding creases. 


3. Give your garments plenty of air—to help prolong their 
lives. 


4. Don’t crowd garments—they wrinkle more when jammed 
closely together in a small closet. 
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5. Periodic washing, cleaning and pressing are also essential 
—do not wash unless a label specifies washability. 


Instructions for Washing Fabrics 
Marked “‘Washable” 


Use lukewarm water for both washing and rinsing. 
Keep temperatures as nearly alike as possible—too 
abrupt changes cause wool fibers to felt and the 
fabric to shrink. 


Use soft water. Lime and magnesium in hard 
water form curds in combination with ordinary 
soaps. These curds cover the fabric, giving it a dull, 
dingy appearance. Use mild soap. Harsh, caustic 
soaps harden wool fiber and make it brittle. 


Squeeze in suds—don’t rub or pull. Rinse thor- 
oughly. Dry away from direct heat or sun. 


Use a well padded, smooth board for pressing. 
Moderately hot iron is important to prevent 
scorching the fibers. Use a damp cloth—and a light 
touch with the iron. Pressing dry makes a shiny 


fabric. 
* * * 


We suggest you tear out this page and use it as a supple- 
ment to the leaflet on fabric construction which you will 
receive by filling out the coupon in this issue. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


FABRIC Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


» 





4, 
“ene” Copr. 1942—American Viscose Corp. 
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HIS year it is particularly advis- 

able to shop early and to mail 
Christmas packages at least two weeks 
before December 25th. Added to the 
usual Christmas rush, are problems of 
labor shortage and delivery mileage. 
Then, too, stores are anxious to trim 


down their stocks for the WPB in- 
ventory. 


Housewife Policemen 


Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son says that housewives have a patri- 
otic duty to help storekeepers observe 
price ceilings on food. If housewives 
did not serve as “price wardens” the 
OPA would need over two million in- 


vestigators to police retailers. 


War Ration Book No. 2 


War Ration Book Number 2 is 
scheduled to be in service soon after 
According to the Office 
of Price Administration this all-pur- 


January Ist. 


pose general ration book will contain 
of twenty-four coupons 
Half of the 
pages will be red; half blue. 


eight pages 
each—192 coupons in all. 
In addi- 
tion to color differentiation, each 
coupon will bear a number and a letter. 
Coupons in the bottom row are num- 
bered 1; the second row, 5; the third 
row, 2; and the top row, 8. This 
combination of color, number and letter 
will allow many variations in use. For 
example: A red stamp numbered 2 
might buy 2 pounds of a rationed com- 


modity such as coffee. 


Patriotic Truancy 


School children all over the country 
have welcomed the opportunity to work 
on the farm front during the harvest- 
ing season. In Texas many young 
people were given a six weeks’ holiday 
In Wash- 
ington they helped save the apple crop 
of the Yakima and Wenatchee districts. 
In Montana 
school pupils went into the Flathead 


to work in the cotton fields. 


several hundred high 
Valley sugar beet fields for two weeks. 
School 


many pupils skip school every day to go 


officials in Idaho claim that 
into the fields to save precious crops. 
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Recently Dorothy Thompson in her 
column, “On the Record,” suggested 
that the Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture should direct 
the emergency employment of young 
people on farms. 

Wrote Miss Thompson: “This 
agency has all that it takes to handle 
this problem: Inspired and imaginative 
leadership under Director M. L. Wil- 
son; experience with the organization 
of youth—the Four H Clubs; tech- 
niques of integration with educational 
institutions through the land grant col- 
leges; understanding of decentralization 
between Federal and 
State agencies; long-established contacts 
with every rural community in the 
Nation through the county agents; and, 
finally, an elastic administration that 
understands the nature of drawing in 
and working with voluntary commit- 
tees. 

All that would be needed to start the 
mobilization of high school students in 


—integration 


city and country for vacation work is a 
green light to the Extension Service 
and an adequate appropriation from 
Congress. And this should be done 
immediately.” 


Shifting Crops 
Winter and spring vegetable crops 
will cover about the same acreage in 
1943 as in 1942, according to Secretary 
of Agriculture, Wickard. But the char- 














acter of the crops will change. Acreage 
will be diverted from such crops as 
cantaloupes, cucumbers, cauliflower, 
eggplant, watermelons, bleached celery, 
head lettuce, green peppers, asparagus 
and artichokes to crops more essential 
in the wartime diet—Carrots, lima 
beans, snap beans and onions. The 
acreage of green peas, cabbage, fresh 
tomatoes, beets and spinach is expected 
to remain at about the 1942 level. 

This change in crop production will 
limit the housewife’s menu as far as 
variety is concerned but will increase 
the nutritive value of her family’s war- 
time diet. 


More Freezer Lockers 


A survey of the locker industry 
shows that over 700 new frozen food 
locker plants for storing locally grown 
food were opened from July 1941 to 
July 1942. 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Missouri. 

According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the locker industry, with 
a total of over 4,300 plants in 46 
states, is now storing perishable food 


for more than 1,000,000 families. 


The greatest growth was 


Training Military Dietitians 

The War Department has _an- 
nounced plans for expanding the 
Army’s program for training military 
dietitians. Under the new schedule, 
more than two hundred dietitians will 
be trained annually for service in 
Army hospitals in the continental 
United States and other theatres of 
operation. 

A one-year course of training in 
Army dietetics previously was given at 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., but due to the need for 
additional food specialists, the one-year 
course will be reduced to six months 
and training will be given at other 
Army hospitals as well. 

Candidates for the Army 
must be college graduates who have 


They will be 


course 


specialized in dietetics. 


‘ given a six-month pre-training course 


at civilian hospitals before coming to 
the Army schools. Candidates are now 
in pre-training at civilian hospitals and 
it is expected that the first group will 
proceed to the Army hospitals on De- 
cember 1, 1942. 

During the pre-training period, the 
dietitians receive no pay. During the 
six-month training course at Army 
hospitals their pay will be on the basis 
of $1,440 annually; after graduation, 
$1,800 annually. Recruitment of Army 
dietitians will be done through the 
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United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which is now accepting applica- 
tions. 


Children of Working Mothers 


In October President Roosevelt al- 
located the sum of $400,000 from his 
emergency funds to the Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services of 
the Federal Security Agency for the 
care of children whose mothers are 
working in the Nation’s war industries. 

These funds are to be administered 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau; the 
Office of Education working through 
the State departments of education, 
and the Children’s Bureau through the 
State welfare department. 

The funds have been granted to pro- 
vide “for administrative services neces- 
sary for ascertaining needs, developing 
and coordinating day-care services, and 
administering State or local day-care 
programs not including personnel for 
the operation of nursery schools or 
day-care centers, or cost of mainte- 
nance of children in nursery schools, 
day-care centers or foster-family day- 
care homes.” 

There are two groups of children of | 
working mothers who are of particular 
concern to the schools: Children be- 
tween the ages of 2 and 4 or 5 who 
need early school provisions such as 
kindergartens, junior primaries, or 
nursery schools; and children between 





the ages of 5 and 14 who need an 
extended school program 10 to 12| 
hours in length every day of the week | 
instead of the regular 5- or 6-hour| 
school session now provided 5 days a| 
week. 

Through such extended school serv- 
ices, it is hoped that children of work- 
ing mothers will no longer be left in 
undesirable or dangerous situations 
while their mothers work. They will 
instead find safety, protection and de- 
sirable and happy experiences through- 
out their day. In addition through re- 
lieving the mothers of anxiety con- 
cerning the welfare of their children, 
the all-day school program should ma- 
terially increase the production of war 
equipment and supplies in the factories 
by increasing the mothers’ efficiency as 
war workers. That such a contri- 
bution is of major importance in 
America’s war effort is proved by the 
ever-increasing number of women who 
are taking their places in the produc- 
tion lines. 

—Excerpt from EpucaTIOoN For Victory, Oc- 





tober 15, 1942. 
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EY wartime won’t dampen Holiday 
spirit .. . or gift-giving. But this 
year we’re likely to see more of the 
“T-made-it-myself” kind. 

Welcome, practical gifts like tasty, 
festive cookies in gay Holiday attire. 


THEY’RE SUGAR-SAVERS 


Here is a delightful new recipe for Holi- 
day cookies—fresh from the Crisco Test 
Kitchens. A timely recipe that ‘goes 
easy’ on sugar. And so easy to make 
with pure, all-vegetable, quick-blending 
Crisco they’re a pleasant task even for 
your beginning students. Dress- 
ed up in some of the Holiday , 
wrappings pictured here—or 
others conceived by ingenious 
young minds—they’ll make wel- 
come Holiday gifts. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Department 
Ivorydale, Ohio 


i as anilla 
¥% cup Crisco 14 teaspoon van 
*14 cup sweetened 
condensed 
milk 
*14 cup sugar 
1 egg 
14 teaspoon salt 


134 cups sifted 
flour 
14 teaspoon baking 
powder 
y% square baking 
chocolate, 
melted 
Blend Crisco, milk, sugar, e8% yolk, — 
and vanilla. (Crisco blends quicker). Ad 
sift i baking powder. Place 


i fte jour anc 
sifted f h in another bowl and to 


about 4 of doug 


' yorried ¢ t sugar, 
*If you're not worrle d abou 4 
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HOLIDAY SPIRIT! 
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it ac 
Place light 
board. Roll to 
star cutter. 

dough to the 
star cutter of smaller size 
sheet or baking pan In 
oven (375° F 
together with 
sugar mixed wit 


you can use %4 


q Holivay Star Cookies 
' 
| 
I 
4 
: 


GRANDMOTHER would especially 
like the cookie box at left, covered 
with checked gingham or other 


gay cotton fabric which she can 
cut up and sew into quilt blocks. 


AUNT SUE can put to practical 
use the shelf paper edging which 
trims this neat box. 


FOR MOTHER, something extra 


special. She’ll adore this glass pie 
plate filled with star cookies, tied 
up into an attractive cellophane 


bundle. * * * 

FOR THE BOYS AT CAMP, gay 
wrappings aren’t.so important. 
Just pack a big, strong box with 
Holiday Star Cookies—and pro- 
tect them with layers of paper so 
they’ll stand shipment. 


TRADEMARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. © PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Blend well. 


, ‘Ited chocolate. 
id the melted » on floured 


portion of doug 
inch thickness; cut with 
rolling chocolate 


‘peat, 
Repea with 


same thickness; cut 
Bake on cookie 
moderately hot 
) 5-10 minutes. Put cookies 
2 tablespoons confectioners 
h 4 teaspoon milk Yield: 


214 to 3 dozen. 


All Measurements Level i 


cup sugar and 2 tablespoons milk 
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Women After College 


By Robert G. Foster and 

Pauline Park Wilson 

Columbia University Press, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.75 Pp. 305 


A most fascinating and intimate pic- 
ture of home problems and family rela- 
tions is given in this study which was 
made in connection with the advisory 
service for college women, as conducted 
by the Merrill-Palmer School of De- 
troit, Michigan. The study records a 
survey of the problems of one hundred 
women graduates of several colleges. 
An excellent feature of this survey was 
the careful way in which it was con- 
ducted through personal interviews 
and checks. 

Apparently the authors feel that 
these colleges contributed very little to- 
wards helping women to solve their 
problems of daily living, of personal 
relationships with friends and family, 
of marriage and sex relations and of 
understanding child development, dur- 
ing the early years after college. Even 
the courses labeled “liberal” and “prac- 
tical” failed to contribute very much. 

Young women are often confused as 
they confront the task of selecting 
studies at college. They do not know 
how to choose a well balanced pro- 
gram. One question raised by the au- 
thors is whether the college advisory 
service could not be more helpful in 
assisting young women in_ choosing 
those studies which will be more di- 
rectly in line with daily needs rather 
than the traditional college curriculum 
so often planned primarily for men. 

The authors suggest a change in the 
training of teachers. Often the college 
teacher knows the subject matter but 
lacks an understanding of the young 
student and so fails to adapt his teach- 
ing to everyday life and needs. 

One big problem around which all 
others seem to revolve is that of where 
training for human relations should 
take place. In the home? The high 
school? The college? Through other 
agencies? 

The authors also raise many inter- 
esting questions relative to vocational 
training in college for livelihood after 
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college. Most of the one hundred 
women studied pursued a career for 
only a brief time. 

The recommendations of the authors 
for changes in phases of collegiate edu- 
cation and the curriculum are worthy 
of study by all interested in women 
and their welfare after college. One 


‘can only hope that another study will 


be made twenty years hence to deter- 
mine if college education for women 
has become more flexible and better 
adapted to the preparation of women 
for the new and changing responsibili- 
ties of life. 

—Reviewed by ANNA M. CooLey 


Books on Food in Wartime 





Wartime Meals 
By Margot Murphy 
Greenberg, Inc., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 258 


How to plan wartime meals that are 
inexpensive but nutritionally sound, 
how to buy foods economically and 
how to cook them well and attractively 
are all explained in this chatty food 
guide. 

The author, “Jane Holt” of the 
New York Times, has kept her eyes 
and ears open to the needs of women 
in wartime. In this book, she answers 
many of their questions about food 
and the war and packs a great deal of 
food information around a few thrifty 
recipes. 


* Suggestions on Feeding in a Disaster, 
The American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 62 pages, free. 
Since feeding in a disaster situation 

is a highly important responsibility, this 

guide to mass feeding under emergency 
conditions should be in every home 
economist’s active library. Although de- 
signed primarily to guide Red Cross 

Chapters, this book may serve the needs 

of all community groups concerned 

with civilian defense. The five sections 
include: General Duties of the Canteen 

Corps in a Disaster, Setting Up a Can- 

teen, Organization Procedure for the 

Work of the Canteen Unit, The Food 

Supply, Housekeeping Procedures. 


ay 
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Thrifty Cooking For Wartime 


By Alice B. Winn-Smith 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 147 


Mrs. Winn-Smith, feeling that Amer- 
ican housewives in their own kitchens 
play no less important a part in win- 
ning the war than the worker in the 
munitions plant or the soldier in the 
field, presents here essential rules for 
wartime cooking. To make these rules 
easy to follow, she gives just a few 
basic recipes which are practical, eco- 
nomical and easy to vary. Then, after 
each basic recipe she lists several 
“thrifty changes” to give variety. 

The experienced cook as well as the 
novice will find in this book a good 
many suggestions for using every bit of 
food to the best advantage. 


The Nutrition Handbook 


By Demetria Taylor 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 231 


Now more than ever before it is 
essential that every homemaker under- 
stand the actual values of the foods 
she serves. In The Nutrition Hand- 
book the functions, sources and prop- 
erties of vitamins, of proteins, carbo- 
hydrates and minerals have been trans- 
lated into simple everyday language. 
The close relationship existing between 
nutrition and health is stressed, nutri- 
tional facts being linked with the actual 
selection of food for the day’s meals. 
After studying this book even the 
novice cannot fail to have a clearer 
understanding of food values and their 
application. 

The chapter entitled “Menu Master- 
pieces” is particularly intriguing, deal- 
ing as it does with the psychological 
aspects of food—the “eye appeal’. as 
well as the “appetite appeal.” 

For sheer common sense information 
this book would be difficult to beat. It 
is one of the sanest and most eminently 
reasonable and readable books on nu- 
trition which has yet come to my at- 
tention. 

—Liry HaxwortH WALLACE 
(Continued on opposite page) 
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300 Sugar Saving Recipes 


By Harriet H. Hester 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $1.50 Pp. 188 


Thrift and flavor go hand in hand 
through this “family tested” collection 
of sugar saving recipes. In addition to 
recipes there are suggestions for “busy- 
day meals,” economy meals, conserving 
with leftovers, using wartime replace- 
ments and packing a school lunch. 


Staple Cotton Fabrics 


By John Hoye 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 

Price $3.50 Pp. 326 

The author of this authoritative book 
is actively engaged in the textile indus- 
try. To his thirty years of manufac- 
turing experience are added many years 
of night school teaching. 

The material presented here appeared 
serially in TExT1LE Wort, 1936-1941, 
thus allowing time for revision and 
addition. Information on agriculture, 
economics, manufacturing and finishing 
processes is omitted so that all pages 
may be used for discussion of materials. 
Each fabric description includes besides 
general description: Type of yarn used, 
tables showing all construction (width, 
yarn count, weight), finishes which may 
be used (some not often named), uses, 
ASTM specifications (where they have 
been set up). 

The few definitions given are the 
ones seldom found elsewhere; the same 
is true of trade terms and their abbre- 
viations. ‘There is at least one illustra- 
tion of each fabric, natural size, with a 
6x magnification of it. Order is on the 
basis of weave. 


—Reviewed by JESstE CAPLIN 


Man Is a Weaver 


By Elizabeth Chesley Baity 
The Viking Press, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 334 


This is the story of cloth and of the 
people who spun, wove and dyed it; 
who traded or fought for it; and who 
passed its secrets from father to son, 
from city to city and from old worlds 
to new worlds. And it is the story 
of exploration, colonization, invention, 
mass production, rayon and nylon. 

When this book was first planned, 
the author thought that the story might 
go “a long way back’”—say, to the 
spinning wheels of colonial America. 
But she found as the yarn unwound 
that colonial times were only yesterday 
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in the story of cloth. Back the story 
went, past the time when our ancestors 
came from Europe to America. Back 
to the time when their ancestors in 
Europe belonged to the guilds. Back 
of that to the lawless days that fol- 
lowed the breaking up of the great Ro- 
man Empire. Back of the Roman Em- 
pire to Greece, and back of the Greeks 
to the people who lived beside the 
Nile in Egypt six thousand years ago. 

Man Is a Weaver is exceptionally 
well illustrated, containing one hundred 
and twenty-four photographic illustra- 


It is also well 


—B. M. $. 


tions and line drawings. 
documented and indexed. 


A Book of Little Crafts 


By Margaret Powers 

Manual Arts Press, Peoria 

Price $2.50 Pp. 115 

There are forty avenues to fun in 
the forty crafts described and_illus- 
trated in this beautifully printed craft 
book. In addition to experiments with 
color and design, there are activities 
with shapes, with sound and with dra- 

(Continued on page 456) 
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PAPRIKA CHICKEN 
Disjoint 4 pound 
chicken. Place in cas- 
serole with 2 onions 
chopped and 
browned, 1 tbsp. 

paprika, 1 green pep- 
per in strips, and 4 

cup canned or 
cooked tomato. 
Sprinkle with salt. 
Cook in 400° oven 10 
min. Turn chicken, 
reduce oven to 350° 
and cook until 
chicken is tender 
(about 1 hr.). Ten 
minutes before it’s 
ready, add the soured 
milk—2 cups Carna- 
tion mixed with 4 
cup vinegar. 





‘HERE'S A DISH WITH A NEW TWIST! 


1s Milk-Rech.. WITH SOURED MILK 


Irs one of those clever tricks you'll want to learn and teach. A 
new way of cooking chicken with Carnation Milk with vinegar 
added! Fine for the Holidays, or any other time. 

Of course this zestful souring doesn’t interfere at all with the 


nutritional excellence of this wholesome milk. The dish 


has the 


valuable milk solids of 4 cups of milk in its ordinary form—when 
you use 2 cups of Carnation. That’s because it’s double-rich. 


FREE! A recipe, menu and helpful hints book that everyone connected with 


food —in home or classroom—can use to advant ige. / 
Address Carnation Company, Dept. 702E, Milwaukee, Wis. 


With Milk.” 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
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Recipe Folders Enough 
for All Your Classes— 
Sent FREE to Teachers 
and Group Leaders ! 


®@ Here’s classroom material that 
can be of untold help in your 
part of the better nutrition pro- 
gram. It tells of new daylight 
saving baking methods — gives 
tested recipes—for making a 
variety of breads, rolls and other 
flavorful “yeast dough” surprises 
with Yeast Foam. 

Baking classes are invariably 
interested in something new. 
And you'll find “daylight sav- 
ing” recipes remarkably stimu- 
lating. Send for yours today. A 
folder for each member of your 
classes will be sent free on re- 


quest. Use the coupon. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., Dept. 61-12 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Please send free copies of YEAST FOAM 
“Daylight Saving” Recipes. 


RIND i oa nh eee cece 
Name of School or Group 

Address 
City State 


Number of students in my classes 


Fee sec eceeer2eeeeeeeee22024 
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in use from 5:30 A.M. to 8:30 P.M., 
and many short cuts in food prepara- 
tion and service have been necessarily 
Four hundred and _sixty- 
five labor hours are required to pre- 
pare, cook and serve food for 
thousand men eating in two shifts three 
times a day. 


instituted. 


one 


Another subject of interest to all 
home economists is the very old proc- 
ess of food conservation which was 
formerly known as drying but which 
today is generally called dehydration. 
A symposium on modern methods of 
dehydrating was, therefore, planned 
for the opening evening of the conven- 
Dr. E. M. Mrak of the Uni- 
versity of California, Dr. James 
Moyer of the New York Experimental 
Station and Lieutenant M. E. High- 
lands of the Quartermaster Corps, re- 
viewed the modern methods of preser- 
vation for vegetables, milk, eggs and 
meat and the latest methods which are 
now being applied to the drying and 
dehydrating of fruits. The retention 
of vitamins and minerals in dehydrat- 
ing foods and the care which must be 
ziven semi-perishable foods were dis- 


tion. 


cussed. Experiments in regards to best 
methods of soaking and cooking the 
vegetables were reported. There is 
uncertainty as to which of these dehy- 
drated products will be in demand after 
the war, but use will be found for 
some of them even is not 
save 


when it 
necessary to space in overseas 
shipment of food products. 

Dr. Robert S. Harris of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
described the use of dehydrated prod- 
ucts to produce an inexpensive soup 
mixture rich in protein and in the vita- 
min B complex. He stated that it 
would be possible to enrich this soup 
with other natural and synthetic vita- 
mins and minerals so that each ounce 
could supply the full day’s allowance 
of these essentials, and at a cost of 
only two to three cents a portion. A 
field 


schools in 


conducted in six small 


Michigan, where children 


study 


were given this soup daily for three 
months, showed that there were sig- 
nificant improvements in health. Dr. 
Harris also reported upon a study of 
the effect of cooking on the vitamin 
content of vegetables prepared in large 


quantities and kept on a steam table 
before service. There a great 
loss of vitamin C and thiamin in the 
nine vegetables studied in one restau- 
After they had been kept on 
the steam table only about one-fourth 
the original vitamin content actually 
reached the consumer. He _ recom- 
mended research to determine the best 
methods of cooking and keeping large 
quantities of foods. 


was 


rant. 


On the last day of the convention 
Marye Dahnke of the Kraft Company 
showed samples of many of the new 
dehydrated products, some of which 
were cooked before our eyes. Mary 
Barber, who has had so much experi- 
ence with the practical use of these 
new products through her work in the 
army, led the which fol- 
lowed She also reported in detail at 
the open meeting designed for members 
of civic organizations on her work as 
food consultant to the Secretary of 
War, assigned to the office of Quar- 
termaster General. Miss Barber is on 
loan from the Kellogg Company of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, where she is 
director of home economics. She said 
that the greatest task of the war was 
to protect the nutrition of both soldiers 
and civilians. 
tect its forces and still not interfere 
with the supply of food for civilians. 
She outlined the way army menus are 
prepared with regard to forecasts of 
foods which will be available. Special- 
ists in thirty purchasing centers take 
care of the buying perishables which 
are distributed fairly through all areas. 
The Subsistence Department, although 
not rationed, is making every effort 


discussion 


The army must pro- 


to conserve food. The sugar ration has 
been cut to about a pound a week, 
and soldiers are urged to use no more 
in tea and coffee than will 
Fruit drinks are often sweetened with 
Instead of 


dissolve. 


the syrup of canned fruits. 
a meatless day, the army offers a meat- 
less meal on each of three different 
An effort is made to salvage all 
Extra fat is prepared 
for resale just as the housewife does 


days. 
food wastes. 
extra household fat. The army is also 
saving coffee and tea by preparing no 
more than will be Mess ser- 
geants are ordered to fill each tea bag 
only half full so that there will be 
plenty of room for every leaf to ex- 
pand and yield its strength. Miss Bar- 
ber explained that the limited food 
habits of many of the soldiers are re- 
sponsible for a good deal of waste. 
Home economists as well as mothers 


(Concluded on opposite page) 


used. 
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should encourage children to learn to 
like everything. 

While Miss Barber drew attention 
to the fact that rationing is actually 
sharing, Dr. Albert Viton of the OPA 
gave the technical meaning of the word 
as “the planned and controlled distri- 
bution of goods on the consumer level.” 
Rationing may actually increase the 
consumption of some articles, as shown 
in England in the case of cheese. The 
relationship between rationing and 
price control is close since a rise in 
cost automatically reduces consumption. 
Unless the price of rationed goods is 
controlled, the people are actually 
rationed twice. Methods of ration- 
ing must be adapted to the available 
supply of food and must be elastic as 
they can be by the use of the coupon. 
The point ration used now in Eng- 
land has been successful because it 
allows the consumer to use his allow- 
ance in any way he wishes, thus re- 
ducing interference with normal buy- 
ing habits. In England meat has been 
rationed on the value system which is 
fair when a product varies greatly in 
quality and cost. Otherwise the de- 
mand would be for the boneless cuts. 

Another representative of the Fed- 
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ALL-BRAN GOODIES 


FOR 
x CHRISTMAS - 


Let us send you free recipes 
for the many Christmas treats made with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


There are so many grand things you can make for Christmas 
with ALL-BRAN. Delicious cookies, tempting prune bars and 
lots more—all with “something extra” in texture and flavor, 
because they’re made with KELLOGG'S ALL-BRAN. 

You bet youngsters love them—but keep an eye on the grown- 
ups, too! Christmas appetites have nothing to do with age! 
FREE SEND FOR RECIPES TODAY. Wouldn't you like the 
quick, easy recipes and simple directions for all the tempting 
Christmas goodies you can make with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN ? 
Write to Dept. PHE-212, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


eral Government, Dr. Arthur C. Bart- 
lett of the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration, told the dietitians that 
our future path leads to plainer living. 
We must all learn to eat more of 
what we need and less of what we like. 
“We must learn that we can fight as 
well on cabbage as on Brussels sprouts, 
as well on codfish as on oysters, as 
well on bread and butter as on pastry, 
as well on skim milk as on ice cream.” 
Some foods will be scarce for the 
duration and others during certain sea- 
sons. The problem calls for more 
work on the part of dietitians, teach- 
ers and nutritionists. 

Dr. Bartlett closed his talk with 
words that sum up the theme of the 
whole convention: “As a nation we 
must become more and more nutrition 
conscious and plan our diets to utilize 


available foods.” 


LE LEE EEE LE ELE ELE PEELE LEE LES 
Your 1942 Index 
of Practical Home Economics 
is incorporated into this issue for your 
convenience in using the articles, the 
book reviews and the other good teach- 


ing helps presented throughout the year. 






Recent Service Appointments 


Vivian Drenckhahn, formerly dizec- 
tor of the Michigan Community Health 
Project, has been appointed Senior 
Specialist in Nutrition in the United 
States Office of Education. 

Ina S. Lindman has been lent by the 
United Fruit Company to the United 
States Navy as food consultant for the 
men in blue. 

Jane Tiffany Wagner, recently di- 
rector of the Home Economics De- 
partment, Public Relations Division of 
Standard Brands, is NBC’s new direc- 
tor of women’s war activities. She will 
advise NBC officials on planning spe- 


cial pregrams for homemakers. 


We Wonder 


The following paragraph appeared in 
a newspaper report on the ADA Con- 
vention: 

“The dietitians ate with relish, but 
they practice what they preach. They 
point with pride to the fact that their 
morality rate is low from one conven- 
tion to another, and their exhibit No. 1 
is a dietitian of the First World War 
who can still get into the same uniform 
she wore in France in 1918.” 
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RECOMMENDED IN THE 
NUTRITION FOOD RULES 
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NEW IN °42 





The Latest Information on 
Vitamins and Food Values 


TABLES OF 
FOOD VALUES 
By Alice V. Bradley 
A MUST for all working with foods. More 

foods, raw and cooked, all latest values, 
discussion of diet and menu planning based 
on 1941 Nutrition Conference data. Authen- 
tic and easiest to use. 66 Tables. 224 Pages. 
$3.50. 


ENLARGED—REVISED 
UP-TO-DATE EDITION 


HISTORIC 
COSTUME 
By Katherine M. Lester 


This superb fashion history text gives cos- 
tume details over a dated social and po- 
litical background verified by exact illus- 
trations made after years of research in 
Europe and America. The new edition has 
much new data, a chapter treating 1920- 
1940, larger detailed drawings, and many 
new plates, 288 pages. $3.50. 





THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 





TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Resuits 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Fall & Winter Courses 


a 


Professional hods for begi or ad tud 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Laycut, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Window Display. Regents Credits. Day 
Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 


TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d Street) New York 








FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Sponsoring Young American 
Sample copy on request, 10c, 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 453) 





matics. ‘There is also help on the se- 
lection and use of materials and equip- 
ment. 

Margaret Powers prepared this 
book for children, but she addressed it 
to the older person who is responsible 
for directing the child’s activities. Un- 
doubtedly she was wise in doing this 
for many an adult will enjoy the ex- 
periences she suggests for the children. 
Even as I review this book, I am 
tempted to lay work aside and make a 


—B.M.S. 


confetti mosaic. 


Conservation Jewelry 
Made of Waste Material 
By Louis J. Haas 
Price $.50 Pp. 10 


When tin cans are no longer needed 
by the Government, the more difficult 
patterns in this pamphlet will be a 
challenge to the jewelry hobbyist. 

The book is published by Mr. Haas, 
3 Gedney Terrace, White Plains, N. Y. 





* Instructional Materials prepared by 
the Bureau of School Service at the 
University of Kentucky as part of an 
| experiment in applied economics in- 
clude several booklets of particular in- 
terest to home economists. Although 
primarily for use in the lower elemen- 


tary and_ intermediate elementary 
groups, several of these books could be 
used advantageously in junior high 


school. For example: We Will Sing 
One Song (a song book using familiar 
melodies with new words dealing with 
food and related topics) and Health 
and Happiness Mother Goose Rhymes. 
A sample rhyme follows: 
“Little Tommy Tucker sings for 
his supper. 
What shall he eat? 
and butter, 
Some fruit, an egg and rich milk, 
too; 
And that’s a good supper for him 
or you.” 


Brown bread 





A description of the experiment and 
delightfully illustrated booklets may be 


| cept the song book which is 25c. Teach- 


THRIFTY COOKING 
FOR WARTIME» 


by Alice B. Winn-Smith 


Something new in cookery! 


This book sets down in clear and 
simple form the important basic 
rules for wartime cooking, some of 
them dating back to the Revolu- 
tionary war. 


To make these easy to follow, 
there are basic recipes which offer 
unlimited variety when the rules are 
followed. 


Only $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








obtained directly from the Bureau of | 
School Service. All are 15c¢ a copy ex- | 


| ers’ Manuals to accompany the boox- | 


| lets are 10c each. 
| (Concluded on page 458) 








CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


An ideal brochure at this time when your gradu- 
ates are planning their future activities.—In Five 
Parts. 
Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











A CHRISTMAS TEA? 


OF COURSE you, too, are plan- 
ning to have at least ONE holiday 
TEA, EXHIBIT or PARTY! 


LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAM! You will find below a 
list of ready-made helps that will 
make your Christmas Party a de- 
lightful success—and with such lit- 
tle effort: 


Home Economics Teas 50c 
Home Economics Exhibits 50c 
Home Economics Banquets 50c 
20 Clothing Revue Songs 25¢ 
10 Humorous Fashion Revues 50c 
5 Complete Fashion Shows 50c 
3 Dress Revues, in Verse 50c 


FASHION SONGS WITH MUSIC 





Queen Fashion 10¢ 
Shopping Here and There 10c 
Fashion Ensemble 10¢ 
Housewives’ Chorus 10c 
We’re Just Looking 10c 
The Suzanne Waltz 10c 
Blonds and Brunettes 10¢ 
Sew on the Buttons 10¢ 
Milady’s Styles 10c 
Modern Girls 10c 
What’s Wrong With Me? 10c 


Order From 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Avenue 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Packing a Lunch for Father 
(Continued from page 442) 





butter thins so I tucked some in a corner for a tasty 
nibble in the middle of the morning. And for an 
afternoon snack there are some figs and dates. 

Mr. Hormes: Careful, Vivian Lee, you make me feel 
hungry already. The other men at work are sure 
going to be envious! 

Vivian Lee: And if every girl took our home economics 
course all fathers would have just as good a lunch. 
I have so many lunch box menus planned that I can 
hardly wait to try them. 

Mr. Hormes: Well, there’s an old saying, “Variety is the 
spice of life.” 

Vivian Lee: Yes, I’ve heard that one before. This evening 
for dinner we’re having meat loaf and I’m going to 
prepare a little extra so that the leftover can be 
used for sandwiches for your lunch tomorrow. I’m 
going to use your thermos bottle for soup too, some- 
times, and for tomato juice and for cocoa. And, when 
fresh fruits are scarce, I’ll give you a glass jar of 
canned fruit, some tapioca pudding, or a baked apple. 
Instead of bread, I can pack rolls, cornbread or bis- 
cuits for a change. 

Mr. Hormes: Sounds good to me! 

Vivian Lee: Maybe on Thursday I’ll give you a Waldorf 
salad with a cheese sandwich and vegetable soup. 

Mr. Hormes: What is this Waldorf salad? 

Vivian Lee: It’s chopped apple, celery and nuts mixed with 
salad dressing. 

Mr. Hotmes: That sounds good, too! (Gets up ready to 
leave.) 

Vivian Lee: There’s just one more thing I do that many 
“Kitchen Soldiers” forget. 

Mr. Hortmes: What is that? 

Vivian Lee: Every evening after dinner, I clean and air 
your lunch box and vacuum bottle, instead of waiting 
until the morning. 

Mr. Hoimes: My, I wish I were still going to school. 
We never learned such things in my day. (Looks at 
watch.) Well, dear, it’s time for me to leave. (As he 
leaves the kitchen he salutes Vivian since she is his 
“Kitchen Soldier.’”’) 

ViviaAN Lee: (calls after her dad) 1 hope you enjoy your 
lunch! 





Prepare Now for January Classes 


The Scout slogan, “Be prepared,” might well be applied 
to your teaching program for 1943. 

Due to transportation delays, labor shortage and the 
usual Christmas rush, the only way you can be certain to 
have the educational reference material you need for per- 
sonal use and distribution to pupils is to send for it now. 

So take time today to go over the listing of educational 
material for classroom use in your September copy of 
PracticaAL Home Economics. Check the material you will 
need for next semester’s classes and fill in the correspond- 
ing coupons in your Coupon Book. If you have already 
used your coupons, but need more material, send twenty- 
five cents for a second Coupon Book. 
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CONSERVE WITH CERTIFIED MERCHANDISE 


Buying habits must change to conform to wartime condi- 
tions. Today, practicality and serviceability are the two most 
important merchandise features to look for . . . even in the 
purchase of style items. The shortage of consumer goods 
makes this imperative . . . not alone for the individual 
buyer’s personal advantage, but for the good of the nation 
as a whole. * To consumers interested in advancing the 
conservation program, the “Seal of Quality” of the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., is a good guide to certified 
merchandise of tested quality and construction, Let it be 
your shopping guide for the duration! 





Member of A.C.C.L.* 


The following products have been tested, certified, and 
awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“‘Bemberg’’-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 


and Underwear Fabrics ...........0ceeeeeeeeees American Bemberg Corp. 
Bijou Hosiery ......... eeuaeenewnececas a Biue Line Hosiery Mills, Ino. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls ............sseeeee0s Crown Overall Mfg. Co. 
Ge GD SND niccccccccoccsnecodccconccncesecceee E. R. Moore Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 

ORE UNGRTWERE FORTIES oc. cccccuccccccsesces North American Rayon Corp. 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases ...........0.ceecccceeeeccees Pequot Mills 
Ce I a ccnceccnccccccenccdtccencsessccocecsccsns Printz Biederman 


Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, 

Renuzit French Dry Cleaner ...........0.seeeeeens Radbill Oil Company 
ORIRNS GRRTIININED cc wcccescccccesecccsccvcsccscensccce Simmons Company 
EE vc cbnnd cenctaesecehessucessenaks Sussberg & Feinberg 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 

WOE POPE ccccccccessescenessccesse Tubize Chatilion Corporation 


*American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO { 


HOBOKEN, 


GREENSBORO, WC WOONSOCKET, & | wWiw YORE WY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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perplexed 
Christmas shopper 


If you are looking for just the right gift this | 
Christmas, you will find 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 
The Way to a Man’s Heart 


will answer all your gift-giving needs. 
interested in serving good food, well 
will welcome a copy of this outstanding Cook 
Book. The 24th edition includes Charts on Vita- 
mins, the ‘‘yardstick’’ for an adequate diet formu- 
lated by the National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense, Food Requirement Charts for different 
Age Groups and Occupations as well as Menus for 
all occasions . . . Infant Feeding and Diets for 
the Pre-School Child. The 3000 recipes tested in 
a home kitchen offer the busy teacher much un- 
usual] material for interesting demonstrations. It 
includes everything the up-to-date teacher needs 
in her work or in her home. Give one to a friend, 
buy one for yourself. 


eat 





Everyone 
prepared, 


4t your dealer or send 
check or money order direct. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO 
» 715 N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





| 





ART IN HOMEMAKING 


Eleven selected reproductions of paintings by 
famous artists. These prints are excellent for 





framing and use in home economics classes. 


Special Price, 50c postpaid 


HOME ECONOMICS 
New York City, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL 


468 Fourth Avenue 








Home Economics Dept. PET MILK COMPANY 
1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me one set of ‘50 Recipes Serving 50.” 





I teach (subjects) sees 





in school (grade) 
Name 
Address 











Cit State_ = 
(Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 


(Continued from page 456) 

* Social Hygiene and Youth in De- 
fense Communities, an article by Mau- 
rice A. Bigelow, has been reprinted 
from the JoURNAL oF SoctAL HycIENE 
and is now available from the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York City, for 
10c a copy. Among the topics covered 
in this thoughtful and comprehensive re- 
port are: Tendency of numerous boys 
and girls towards less interest in school 
work and other duties, Increasing so- 
cial activities of girls of high school 
age who are “drafted” by local organ- 
izers for entertaining and Venereal di- 
seases and community youth. 


* Kwik-Glance is the name of a fami- 
ly account book and budget method 


prepared and published by The May | 


Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
It is divided into twelve monthly sec- 
tions each of which is redivided into 
such headings as: Income, Savings and 
Investments, Income Tax, Food, Cloth- 
ing, Personal Care and Health, Ad- 


vancement and Development, etc. Pro- | 


vision is made for a summary at the 
end of each month and another at the 
years end. Outstanding features in- 
clude ease in keeping accounts, well 
planned space for entries and flexibility 
Single copies sell for $1.00. 

For use in conjunction with Kwik- 
Glance there are small jot-down pads. 
These can be slipped into a purse or 
pocket and purchases listed on them 
each day and transferred to the living 


in use. 


expense book once a week. 


New Free Publications 
Government Printing Office 


*The Bureau of Home Economics in 
Wartime, 24 pages, multigraphed. Tells 
how long-time research activities of the 
Bureau of Home Economics are now sup- 
plying information through publications, 
radio and visual aids for the Nation’s 
wartime program in such fields as nutri- 
tion, conservation of clothing, household 
efficiency and levels of living. 

* Mending A B (C’s, 18 pages, multi- 
graphed. Gives numerous suggestions 
for reclaiming clothing by mending and 
calls attention to the fact that this is a 
patriotic duty, now that production of 
civilian clothing has been curtailed. 

* When You Eat Out, six-page folder. 
Tells those who must eat one or more 
meals each day away from home how to 
select foods that supply the right kind of 
building and repair materials for the 
body; also gives suggestions for lunch 
boxes. One of “Food for Freedom” series. 


* All these may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washngton, D. C. 








Home Economics Programs 
384 Pages, $2.50 


There was a young teacher, 

(Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, 

And THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, 

Aye, there was the rub 
Was what program to have 

For her Home EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, 

And in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free 

Of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


Did | Say a Wealth of Program 
Materials? Just Look! 


35 pages of what a REALLY 
SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. , 

10 pages of constitution, initiation, 
parliamentary law. 

10 plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS 
around a central theme. 

100 PROGRAM ideas for use at 
club meetings. 

100 ways for home economics clubs 
to EARN MONEY. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home economics 
clubs to sponsor, 

25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE 
for club study. 

25 pages of PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT for club study. 

25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBITS for club use. 

50 home economics SONGS 
for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS 
selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL 
selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
PLAYS (15 new plays). 

35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, 
one for every display, 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, 
BANQUETS, PARTIES. 


IF 


IF you have a club you will find this book 
a treasure, 

IF you want to have a club this book will 
help to organize a club and carry it 
through,—or 

IF you don’t have a club this book will 
plan your teas, parties, assembly, and 
public programs, and add pep and 
excitement to the classroom. 


Ai. 





A catalog of our plete p 
will be sent on request. 


Gillum Book Company 


2113 Lexington Avenue 


Kansas City Missouri 








Addition to November Article 


The Ganado Mission, 
page 375 of the November issue of PRac- 
TICAL HOME ECONOMICS, is conducted by 
the Board of National Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Dr. C. G. 
Salsbury is the superintendent. 


described on 
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Food Service Directors’ Conference 


(Concluded from page 443) 





tional Live Stock and Meat Board, spoke on “Meeting the 
Present Meat Situation.” He explained in detail the meat 
rationing program and demonstrated the cutting of a beef 
carcass into standard cuts. 

“Making the Most of Your Meats” was demonstrated by 
Mr. Culden’s assistant, Reba Staffs. Many of these inter- 
esting and appetizing dishes showed the use of variety meats. 

Miss Anna Baller, director of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board’s Nutrition Department, spoke on “The 
Value of Meat in the Light of Recent Research”. 

A luncheon meeting closed the three day conference. At 
this time, Emily Bennett, vice-president of the Richmond 
Nutrition Council and director of the Dairy Council, spoke 
on “Nutrition on the Home Front.” She declared that 
Richmond has become a nutrition conscious city in the past 
year due to their nutrition program. An evaluation survey 
on the Nutrition Council shows an increase in the use of 
protective foods. She said, “We do this work entirely on a 
volunteer basis. Our only reward is to hear a housewife 
say to a grocery clerk ‘No, I do not want that bread, it is 
not vitamin enriched!’ ” 

To show what can be done to awaken the people nutri- 
tionally, Miss Bennett described in detail the work in Rich- 
mond. A nutrition committee was formed last April headed 
by Margaret Fitzhugh, manager 6f Richmond Cafeterias, 
and refresher courses were given for home economics teach- 
ers and dietitians in preparation for teaching classes. Mean- 
time, radio and newspapers were busy soliciting women and 
men for these classes in nutrition. Colored maids were 
given courses. The story goes of a man who didn’t want to 
eat a certain food his wife insisted upon him having. The 
maid leaned over and said, “In my nutrition class I’ve 
learned that it is not a good breakfast food anyway.” 

This luncheon brought to a close a most enjoyable, inspi- 
rational and valuable conference of Food Service Directors. 

Next year the Conference will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
with Edna Gilbert as chairman. Miss Gilbert is the direc- 
tor of cafeterias in Youngstown, Ohio. 





First Aid for Faded Stockings 


Now that cold weather is putting a taboo on stocking- 
less legs for many high school and college girls, the hosiery 
problem becomes more acute than ever. Home dyeing of- 
fers one way of making their stocking wardrobe last longer. 
Faded stockings can be freshened, and odd stockings trans- 
formed into matching pairs. 

In rematching old stockings, it is best to use a color 
remover first. This makes it possible to redye any shade 
desired. Precaution must be taken, however, to keep the 
color removing solution well under the boiling point. 

Among the special new stocking dyes are four popular 
shades for winter—wine blush, hula bronze, smoke haze 
and brown butter. These dyes are effective for all ho- 
siery fabrics—nylon, rayon, lisle, silk, cotton, wool and 
mixtures. 
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Just Published 


A practical new guide to wartime 
health, nutrition, and food economy— 





Here is a helpful, useful, non-technical guide to war- 
time cooking, food-buying, and nutrition, by a noted 
dietician. The threefold problem of the wartime house- 
wife—to maintain maximum health through proper diet, 
to keep down the food budget despite rationing and 
higher prices, and at the same time to keep meals tasty 
and appetizing—will be greatly simplified by this 
book. Numerous menus and recipes built around “key” 
foods for robust health and low-budget marketing are 
included, as well as special diets for overweight, un- 
derweight, children, prospective mothers, etc, 


GOOD 
NUTRITION 
for 
EVERYBODY 


By L. Jean Bogert, Ph.D. 


Author of “Diet and Physical 
‘itness,”” ete. 


Chapters include: Menus for Low- 
Cost Diets; Menus for Reducing 
Diets; What Vitamins Are and 
Do; When Vitamin Concentrates 
Are Useful; Do We Need Enrich- 
ed Foods?; Place of Starchy Foods 
and Sweets in the Diet; Menus 
for Underweight Persons, ete, 


$1.50 











VISUAL 
AID IN 


TEACHING 
NUTRITION 





The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods, The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins, 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet. 


$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 


or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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The Meaning of | 


NUTRITION 





The New Booklet by 
HARRIET STONE 


is the latest and one of the time- 
liest of the colorful texts in the 


HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
Edited by Helen Judy Bond 


NUTRITION describes the history of 
nutrition and its scientific foundation. 
It explains just what good nutrition 


is in terms of the latest facts and 
what it means to Americans in their 
all-out effort. It has essential tables 


and charts. 


c 


THE SERIES now consists of six 
booklets NUTRITION, CAREERS IN 
HoME ECONOMICS, LIVING WITH THE 
FAMILY, HOME NuRSING, Goop 
GROOMING, and THE Story OF TEX- 
TILES—Each, 44 cents. 


THE LAST TWO booklets in prep- 
aration have been delayed by circum- 
stances beyond the publisher's control. 
A GuIDE TO CONSUMER BuYING and 
CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT are 
now scheduled for publication early 
in 1943, 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 











Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
rT Saab alet Mile) Meloy oabacles ail felelet SEM tiie} 
teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMN| RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Check-Up Sheets 
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On the Nursing Front 
(Continued from page 441) 





fifteen dollars to thirty-five dollars a 
week for from eight- to twenty-hour 
duty. 

For the young woman who is inter- 
ested in nursing, but who for some 
reason does not meet the academic 
requirements in the professional schools 
of nursing, this is a grand opportunity 
to contribute to the war effort during 
the present emergency and at the same 
time to prepare herself for a satisfy- 
ing post-war career. There is no doubt 
that the demand for the trained prac- 
tical nurse will increase and that new 
fields will be opened to her. 

Practical nursing offers immediate 
and steady employment, an opportunity 
to travel and work in any State in the 
Union, a. satisfying 
and, because of the thorough ground- 
included in the 
for the 


post-war career 


homemaking 
splendid 
young woman who plans to marry and 


ing in 
course, preparation 
care for her own home and family. 

This school is under the direction of 
Mrs. Isabel H. Dill, R. N., 36 Niagara 
Street, Rochester. 


Michigan’s Vocational 

Nursing Aide Program 
Michigan was the first state to ap- 
Leora 





point a state nurse supervisor 
B. Stroup, who, for the past five years, 
was in charge of the successful voca- 
tional nursing aide program in Detroit. 

The new state-wide program, which 
is an adaptation of the Detroit pro- 
gram, has been given the approval of 
the Michigan State 
tion and financial cooperation of the 
Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Courses are 
now established in Flint, Traverse City 
and Lansing. 


Nurses Associa- 


Education. 


The purpose of this program is “to 
prepare qualified workers to do aux- 
iliary nursing work in local homes and 
hospitals in the community and to fa- 
cilitate the distribution of this service 
under the guidance and supervision of 
graduate nurses.” The general aim is 
“Safe nursing care distributed to a 
community”. 

The course covers eight units of in- 
struction in the simple 
nursing, food preparation and service, 
infant and child care, and household 
care. Classroom instruction totals 210 
hours of the 540-hour course and in 


subjects of 


addition to the above subjects includes 
the study of anatomy, first aid, infor- 
mation concerning some of the com- 
mon diseases, care of maternity, con- 
valescents and the aged. 

Two hundred and ninety-five hours 
of the course are spent in supervised 
practice in homes, hospitals or nursing 
homes in the community which are ap- 
proved by the local Special Advisory 
Committee to the program. This pu- 
pil experience is guided by the as- 
signed teacher in charge, and by local 
nurses who share the_ responsibility 
of supervision. Thirty-five hours are 
spent in the care of well children. 

The course is open to local women 
eighteen years of age and over, who are 
United States citizens and who have 
at least an eighth grade education. Evi- 
dence of good health through a report 
from the pupil’s physician is required. 
A desire to do the work as well as the 
ability to do it and availability after- 
wards for service are important con- 
siderations in the selection of pupils. 
While taking the course it is possible 
for the pupil to be of service in nurs- 
ing work and to be remunerated for 
her services, thus she is serving the 
community while being trained. 

A Certificate of Achievement is 
awarded by the State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education upon 
successful completion of the course. 

More information on this program 
can be obtained by writing to Mr. 
George H. Fern, Director, State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, 
60i Bauch Building, Lansing, Michigan. 


What is Personality? 


A survey made among teachers and 
reported in the TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp by Edwin G. Fleming showed 
that “personality,” as used by most 
teachers in describing a pupil, means 
“she is interesting in conversation, she 
is competent, has wide interests, is in- 
telligent, is athletic, is a good sport, is 
sincere and adaptable.” 
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Christmas Greetings 
(Answers to questions on page 438) 
. American 
. Russian 
. Filipino 
. Spanish 
. Free French 
Danish 
. Old English 
. Swedish 
. Brazilian 
. Czechoslovakian 
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Adam, Ruth: Children in War. June, 214. 

ADA's Working Convention; Edith M. Bar- 
ber. December, 437. 

America Grows Her Own Sugar; Thelma 
Mends Smith. October, 351, 

“The American Woman and Her Responsi- 
bilities.”’. January, 17. 

Part |I—February, 58. 

An Adventure in Home Living at Friend- 
ship House; Luella A. Williams. No- 
vember, 388. 

An Emergency Traveling Kitchen in Ac- 
tion; Cephalie Lewis. September, 292. 

Appalachian Housekeeping; Daisy Cald- 
well. September, 290. 

The Army’s Mobile Housekeepers; Fred 
E. Kunkel. November, 391, 

As Is The Custom—For Students; Mary 
Eloise Stone. May, 183. 

At Home in the Basement; Densmer Smith. 
January, 15. 

At Home with Pictures; Mae Hooper Nor- 
by. June, 218. 

Avocados—history, cultivation and use; 
Martha McMillin. February, 57. 

The A.W.V.S.; Mrs. Octavus Roy Cohen. 
June, 217. 


Band, Bernice: Job Spotter at Stockton 
Junior College. April, 137. 

Barber, Edith M.: ADA’s Working Con- 
vention. December, 437. 

Be Informed. September, 324. 

“Better Food for Better Health’’; Frances 
C. Dunn. December, 432. 

Blanchard, Ruth: A Sewing Satchel for 
Tyros. October, 346. 

Block Print for Christmas; Hazel T. 
Craig. November, 394. 

Book Reviews: 
@eAmerican Glass—George & Helen 
McKearin. April, 150. 
@America’s Housekeeping Book—Her- 
ald Tribune Institute. January, 28. 
@Ann Batchelder’s Own Cook Book. 
March, 122. 
@Arranging Flowers—Margaret Wat- 
son. February, 68. 
@Art in Home and Dress—Trilling & 
Williams. October, 376. 
eBeauty Treatments for the Home— 
Kay Hardy. April, 162. 
eBetter Dancing—Lawrence Hostetler. 
April, 164. 
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Book. October, 372. 
@eThe Best Men are Cooks—Frank 
Shay. January, 29. 
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Powers. December, 453. 
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& Redford. May, 191. 
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Tracy. January, 28. 
e@Cheese Cookery—Helmut Ripperger. 
January, 29. 
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@The Child at Home and School— 
Leonard, Miles & Van der Kar. No- 
vember, 407. 

eCome and Get It!—Clark L. Fredrik. 
son. May, 190. 

@Complete Guide to Interior Decoration 
edited by R. Wright. November, 408. 
eConsumer Education in the Schools— 
Herbert A. Tonne. February, 68. 
eConservation Jewelry—Louis J. Haas. 
December, 456. 

@The Correct Thing—Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown. March, 119. 

eCorrective Treatment for Unadjusted 
Children—N. E. Shoobs & G. Gold- 
berg. June, 236. 

@Do You Want to Be a Nurse?—Doro- 
thy Sutherland. September, 318. 
@Economics and the Consumer—Andres 
& Cocanower. November, 407. 
@Education for Economic Competence 
in Grades | to Vi—Ruth Wood Gavian. 
September, 319. 

e@Entertaining Without a Maid—Eliza- 
beth Lunsberry. January, 29. 
@Evaluation and Investigation in Home 
Economics—Ciara M. Brown. Mar., 112. 
@Experiences in Homemaking—Laitem 
& Miller. April, 150. 

e@Fabrics—Grace G. Denny. Novem- 
ber, 410. 

@Factors Related to Children’s Par- 
ticipation in Certain Types of Home 
Activity—Editha Luecke. April, 161. 
@Family Relationships—Ada Hart Ar- 
litt. June, 237. 

@50 Things to Make for the Home— 
Julian Starr, Jr. January, 28. 

eFirst Aid Primer—Wenger & Sense. 
May, 192. 

@Food: A Weapon for Victory—Ber- 
tram Fowler. November, 408. 

@Food and Beverage Analyses—M. A. 
Bridges & M. R. Mattice. Oct., 368. 
@Food for Fifty—S. F. Fowler & B. B. 
West. January, 28. 

@The Food Garden—Edna Blair. May, 
190. 

@Food 'n’ Fun for the Invalid—L. La- 
Ganke Harris & D. A. Ridler. Sep., 318. 
@Food Value Charts. February, 68. 
@Food Values in Shares and Weights— 
Clara Mae Taylor. June, 237. 
@Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics—lvol Spafford. November, 410. 
eGerms and the Man—Justina Hill. 
January, 28. 

eGirl with a Pay Check—Frances 
Maule. January, 28. 

@The Good Housekeeping Cook Book. 
April, 162. 

@A Good Time at Your Party—Helen 
Stevens Fisher. January, 28. 

e@Grow Your Own Vegetables—Paul W. 
Dempsey. May, 190. 

@Herbs, Their Culture and Uses—Ro- 
setta E. Clarkson. October, 373. 
@Historic Costume—Katherine Morris 
Lester. November, 410. 


@Home Canning for Victory—edited by 
Anne Pierce. November, 422. 

@How to Buy More for Your Money— 
Sidney Margolius. November, 407, 
@How to Carve Meat, Game and Poul- 
try—M. O. Cullen. January, 29. 
@How to Cook a Wolf—M. F. K. 
Fisher. November, 408. 

@How to Get a Secretarial Job—L. H. 
Scott & E. C. Belcher. May, 192. 
@How to Grow Food for Your Family— 
Samuel R. Ogden. May, 190. 

@How to Make Historic American Cos- 
tumes—Mary Evans. September, 321. 
elif You Please!—Allen & Briggs. 
May, 191. 

eit Runs in the Family—James Lee 
Ellenwood. November, 408. 

e@eJeanne Owen's Book of Sauces. April, 
164. 


@June Platt’s Dessert Cook Book. Oc- 
tober, 373. 

eJust for Two—Lily Haxworth Wal- 
lace. October, 372. 
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Guests—Helen Hayes Peffer. Nov., 408. 
@Magic in Herbs—Leoni deSounin. 
February, 68. 

@Making the Most of Your Personality 
—Winifred V. Richmond. April, 164. 
@Man Its a Weaver—Elizabeth C. Baity. 
December, 453. 

@Management in Family Living—Pau- 
lena Nickell & Jean Muir Dorsey. 
April, 150. 

@Marketing—Floyd L. Vaughan, April, 
150. 

e@Marriage for Moderns—Henry A. 
Bowman. June, 236. 

@Menu Making for Professionals in 
Quantity Cookery—J. O. Dahl, Ap., 161. 
@Merchandising of Fashions—John B. 
Swinney. March, 112. 

e@Minerals’ in Nutrition—Zolton  T. 
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@Modern Bread from the Viewpoint of 
Nutrition—H. C. Sherman & C. E. 
Pearson. April, 161. 

@The Modern Family Cook Book—Meta 
Given. October, 372. 

@Modern Pattern Design—Harriet Pe- 
pin. October, 376. 

e@The National Nutrition—Morris Fish- 
bein. July-August, 370. 

e@Neediepoint as a Hobby—D. Geneva 
Lent. October, 376. 

@The New American Cook Book edited 
by Lily Haxworth Wallace. Mar., 112. 
eThe New American Etiquette edited 
by Lily Haxworth Wallace. Feb., 68. 
e@Nutrition—Fern Silver. Sept., 319. 
e@Nutrition and the War—Geoffrey 
Bourne. October, 368. 

e@The Nutrition Handbook—Demetria 
Taylor. December, 452. 
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@101 Home Furnishings and How to 
Make Them—Lucina Wakefield. Octo- 
ber, 376. 
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@An Outline of the Home Furnishing 
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e@Outlines of Food Technology—Harry 
W. VonLoesecke. October, 368. 
@Parties on a Shoestring—Marni Wood. 
February, 68, 
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People’s Business—Joshua K. 
November, 407. 
@Photography—iIts Science and Prac- 
tice—J. R. Roebuck & H. C. Staehle. 
May, 191. 

@The Photographer’s 
Larry June. 


Rule 
February, 68. 
@The Picnic Book—Clark L. Fredrik- 
son. May, 190. 
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Culture—Florence E. Wall. May, 192. 
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February, 68. 
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C. Hart. October, 372. 
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@The Run of the House—Chariotte 
Adams. November, 408. 
@Russian Cook Book for American 
Homes. September, 319. 


@Selling to Today’s Customer—Knee- 
land, Bernard & Tallman. April, 150. 
e@Shelter for Living—Ernest Pickering 
January, 28. 


e@Soybeans: Gold from the Soil—Ed- 
ward Jerome Dies. October, 373. 
@Spice Cookery—Helmut Ripperger. 


June, 237. 


e@Staple Cotton 
December, 453. 


e@Strange Malady—Warren T. Vaughan. 
July-August, 270. 


e@Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime— 
Ruth Brindze. October, 376. 


@The Subject Fields in General Edu- 


Fabrics—John Hoye. 


cation edited by John J. DeBoer. 
March, 112. 

e@Successful Entertaining—Ida Bailey 
Allen. October, 373. 

eSuperior Children Through Modern 
Nutrition—!. Newton Hugelmass. July- 
August, 270. 


e@Sweets Without Sugar—Marion White. 
October, 368. 
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@eThis is Your 
Childs. June, 236. 
@300 Sugar Saving Recipes—Harriet H. 
Hester. December, 453. 

eThrifty Cooking for Wartime—Alice 
B. Winn-Smith. December, 452. 
@Time Out for Living—Partridge & 
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e@The Vitamin Content of Meat—H. A. 
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eVitamins and Minerals for Everyone 
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@Women After College—R. G. Foster 
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@Women for Defense—Margaret Culkin 


War—Marquis WwW. 


Banning. July-August, 270. 
@Women tn Cycles of Culture—Anna 
deKoven. July-August, 270. 
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@The Writer’s Market edited by Aron 
M. Mathien. April, 150. 


eYour Allergy and What to Do About 
it—J. B. & M. B. Cohen. March, 122. 


eYour Clothes and Personality—Mil- 
dred Graves Ryan. March, 119. 
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e@Beef Purchase Standards and Use for 
Quantity Cookery—J. O. Dahl. May,199. 


@The Bureau of Home Economics in 


Wartime. December, 458. 

eCareers in Home Economics—Flor- 
ence LaGanke Harris. September, 332. 
eCoat Making at Wome—Margaret 
Smith. March, 119. 

eCommunity Food Preservation Cen- 
ters. May, 200. 


@eConsumer Problems and Projects—B. 
S. Cready & R. Terlin. Nov., 424. 

e@ Dishwashing Standards and Practices 
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200. 

eFamily Nutrition—Philadelphia Child 
Health Society. November, 424. 
@Food Values of Portions Commonly 
Used—A. dePlanter Bowes & C. F. 
Church. May, 199. 


@The Girl’s Place in Life—edited by J. 


Frank Faust. May, 192. 

@Good Grooming—Elizabeth Hawes. 
September, 332. 

@Home Nursing — Dorothy Deming. 


September, 332. 


@How Well Do You Know First Aid?— 
Irving Appleby. November, 424. 
@instructional Materials—University of 
Kentucky. December, 456. 
e@‘‘Kwik-Glance’’—The May Company. 
December, 458. 

@Living With the Family—Hazel Us- 
ton. September, 332. 


@Manual for Managers of Rural and 
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Dietetic Association. May, 199. 
@Mending ABC’s. December, 458. 
e@Never a Dull Moment (a game)— 
Reginald S. Leister. May, 199. 

@The School Lunchroom Guide—Vir- 
ginia Dietetic Association. May, 200. 
eShoe Sizing and Fitting. March, 119. 


eSocial Hygiene and Youth in Defense 
Communities—M. A. Bigelow. Dec., 458. 


e@The Story of Textiles—Mary Evans. 
September, 332. 
e@Suggestions on Feeding in a Disaster 
—American Red Cross. Dec., 452. 
@When You Eat Out. December, 458. 
@Women’s Measurements for Garment 
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O’Brian & Wm. C. Shelton. March, 119. 

Boswell, Mary Kathryn: My, 
Changed! September, 296. 

Breck, Marion F.: Unto the Next Genera- 
tion. April, 129. 

Brewer, Frank D.: What Can You Expect 
from a Banker? April, 133. 


Browne, Mary K.: Working for a Hale 
America. February, 49. 


Building a Democratic Teacher Training 
Program; Mary E. York and Alma 
Bentley. July-August, 251. 

Building Morale Through Health; 
OD. Erler. February, 51. 

Burany, Beatrice: Chip Carving is Easy. 
May, 180. 

Bussing, Elizabeth: The Consumers’ Front. 
October, 340. 
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Caldwell, Daisy: Appalachian Housekeep- 
ing. September, 290. 
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College Girls Report on Buymanship. 


March, 96. 
Campaign for Better Lunches; Helen M. 
Hall. May, 197. 


Better Eating Habits; 
July-August, 258. 


Campaigning for 
E. Ineta Nelson. 


Caplin, Jessie: Quality in Corduroy. June, 
222. 
Have You Seen the Nylon Coats? Oc- 
tober, 360. 

Children in Peace; Sallie Beth Moore. 
June, 215. 


Children in War; Ruth Adam, June, 214. 
Chip Carving is Easy; Beatrice Burany. 
May, 180. 


Christmas Greetings. December, 438. 


Clare, Elizabeth Jones: Don’t ‘‘Pass the 
sugar, please’. May, 188. 

Clark, Olive I.: Home Ec—As You Like 
It. July-August, 257. 

Clothing Rations in Great Britain. March, 
120. 

Codish, Rajean M.: Textile Testing in War 
Time. March, 90. 

Cohen, Mrs. Octavus Roy: The A.W.V.S. 
June, 217. 

College Girls Report on Buymanship; Anita 
Callahan and Nancy €E. Kennedy. 
March, 96. 


Community Feeding During an Emerg- 
ency; Caroline W. Edwards. April, 
130. 

Conservation of Victory Gardens Products; 
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November, 420. 

A Consumer Looks at Prices; 
Williams. May, 174. 

The Consumers’ Front; Elizabeth Bussing. 
October, 340. 


Faith M. 


Convention Reports: 
Observations at the A.D.A. Part II. 


January, 26. 

The Convention Gazette. July-August, 
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A.H.E.A. Convention. 259. 


Home Economics Section of N.E.A. 
Meets: Helen A. Burnham. 266. 

Food Service Directors Hold 8th Annual 
Conference; Cora Reams. Dec., 443. 
Craig, Hazel T.: Miss Consumer's Note- 

book. March, 97. 
Know Your Fabric Finishes. Oct., 342. 
Block Print for Christmas. Nov., 394. 


The Culinary Art of the Navajos; Anna E. 


Falls. October, 349. 
Darley, Bernice Band: Snap Judgment. 


May, 179. 
Davis, Florence: Infant Care in the Home 


Management House. April, 135. 

Day, Dorothy S.: Scram Bags. March, 
Section II. 

DeBona, Merle: An Educational Program 


for the School Lunchroom. Oct., 354. 

Declaration of Opportunities for Children 
Adopted by Pan American Child Con- 
gress. September, 314. 

Defense Housing and Morale; Edith Elmer 
Wood. January, 7. 

Denny, Grace G.: Furnishing a Low-Cost 
Housing Unit. January, 9. 
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Designed for Defense. May, 175. 

Does History Repeat?; Lulu G. Graves. 
May, 171. 

Don’t ‘‘Pass the sugar, please’; Elizabeth 
Jones Clare. May, 188. 

Dooley, William H.: The Enjoyment Value 
of Clothing. March, 89. 
FTC Label Plans for Dyes and Colors. 
October, 348. 

Dunn, Frances C.: ‘‘Better Food for Bet- 

ter Health.’’ December, 432. 
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Editorials: 
Victory; Blanche M. Stover. Jan., 5. 
On the Home Front; Blanche M. 
Stover. February, 47. 
The Enjoyment Value of Clothing; 
William H. Dooley. March, 89. 
Unto the Next Generation; Marion F. 
Breck. April, 129. 
Does History Repeat?; Lulu G. Graves. 
May, 171. 
Homemaking Education in a Demo- 
cratic Society; Druzilla C. Kent. June, 
211. 
Unity for Victory; Blanche M. Stover. 
July-August, 249. 
Our Full-time Job; Blanche M. Stover. 
September, 283. 
Fighting With Learning; Elizabeth 
Mayes. October, 339. 
Finding Time for Greater Service; Ruth 
Freegard. November, 387. 
The New Milestone; Florence L. Jen- 
kins. December, 431. 
Education in Wartime. June, 230. 
Edwards, Caroline W.: Community Feed- 
ing During an Emergency. April, 130. 
Ellen H. Richards (1842-1911). June, 207. 
End-of-the-Season \/ on Clothes. Oct., 347. 
Enforcing the Federal Food Act; Fred B. 
Linton. June, 226. ‘ 
The Enjoyment Value of Clothing; Wil- 
liam H. Dooley. March, 89. 
Erler, Diana D.: Building Morale Through 
Health. February, 51. 
Everybody Eats; Enid Altwegg Niquette. 
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Falls, Anna E.: The Culinary Art of the 
Navajos. October, 349. 

The Family in Wartime; Alice V. Keliher. 
June, 212. 

Family Problems in Wartime. June, 216. 

Fashion Shows Without Fatigue; Toni 
Stabile. October, 345. 

February, The Month of Presidents. Feb- 
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William H. Dooley. October, 348. 
“Fighting With Learning’’; Elizabeth 
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Finding Time for Greater Service; Ruth 
Freegard. November, 387. 

A Flexible Course in Foods for 7th and 8th 
Grades; Virginia Lee. November, 402. 

Food Conditions in Great Britain. Feb., 80. 

Food for Victory—a play; Elizabeth P. Gil- 
more. Section Il, May. 

Food in a War Economy; Paul Willis. 
May, 176. 

Freegard, Ruth: Finding Time for Greater 
Service. November, 387. 

Furnishing a Low-Cost Housing Unit; 
Grace G. Denny. January, 9. 
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The Ganado Mission. October, 375. 

Gilmore, Elizabeth P.: Food for Victory— 
a play. Section II, May. 

Glass Textile Fabrics for the Household; 
Dorothy Jane Heath, Pauline Beery 
Mack and Helen E. Borton. March, 93. 

Good Neighbor Foods. February, 77. 
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Graves, Lulu G.: Does History Repeat? 
May, 171. 
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Haas, Francis B.: Homemaking Education 
Adjusts to the War Effort. Nov., 392. 

Hall, Helen M.: Campaign for Better 
Lunches. May, 197. 

Haneline, Janey: Pupils and Teacher, Inc. 
April, 136. 

Have You Seen the Nylon Coats?; Jessie 
Caplin. October, 360. 

Heath, Dorothy Jane, Pauline Beery Mack 
and Helen E. Borton: Glass Textile 
Fabrics for the Household. March, 93. 

His Suit Becomes Hers; Florence Quin & 
Charles Cauderay. September, 295. 

Hoerner, Mae: Home Economics in Uru- 
guay. July-August, 249. 

Home Cure for Sick Gems; Donald S. Mc- 
Neil. June, 221. 

Home Ec—As You Like It; Olive |. Clark. 
July-August, 257. 

Home Economics in Uruguay; Mae Hoer- 
ner. July-August, 249. 

Homemade Surgical Dressings; Elizabeth 
Payne, R.N. November, 397. 

Homemaking Education Adjusts to the 
War Effort; Francis B. Haas. Nov., 392. 

Homemaking Education in a Democratic 
Society; Druzilla C. Kent. June, 211. 

Homemaking in an Elementary School; 
Viola Munyon. July-August, 252. 

Home Service in the Emergency; Jessie 
McQueen. January, 19. 

Home Visits and Home Projects; Hazel 
Schultz and Helen Thun. January, 13. 

Horn, Fannie D.: Packing a Lunch for 
Father. December, 442. 

A Housing Questionnaire for High School 
Pupils. January, 14. 

How to Write, Part Il; Mary Geisler Phil- 
lips. January, 18. 

Part Ill. February, 54. 


Infant Care in the Home Management 
House; Florence Davis. April, 135. 
Information, Please—a play; Dorma Lee 
Winkler. September, 316. 

Ingalls, Maude €E.: Victory Lunches. 
April, 141. 
The Hash House. April, 142. 

It’s No Fun to be Sick—lIs It, Students?: 
Mary Eloise Stone. February, 59. 


Job Spotter— 
At Stockton Junior College; Bernice 
Band. April, 137. 
At East Nashville High School; Mary 
Sholders. April, 139. 
At San Francisco Junior College; Mo- 
zelle Millikin. April, 139. 
At Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
Eva F. Montgomery. April, 152. 


K 


Keliher, Alice V.: The Family in Wartime. 
June, 212. 
Kent, Druzilla C.: Homemaking Education 
in a Democratic Society. June, 211. 
Kiene, Julia W.: ‘‘Thanks for the Cookies.’’ 
March, 104. 

The ‘‘Kitchen Front’? in England. July- 
August, 267. 

Know Your Fabric Finishes; Hazel T. 
Craig. October, 342. 

Kunkel, Fred E.: The Army’s Mobile 
Housekeepers. November, 391. 


L 


Lambert, Babette McLaine: Mother Train- 
ing for High School Girls. Feb., 52. 











Lee, Virginia: A Flexible Course in Food. 
for 7th and 8th Grades. Nov., 402. 
Let’s Let Down the Bars; Caroline B. 

Sherman. February, 56. 

Lewis, Cephalie: An Emergency Traveling 
Kitchen in Action. September, 292. 
Linton, Fred B.: Enforcing the Federal 

Food Act. June, 226. 
Listen, America; Catherine T. Long. Feb- 


ruary, 55, 

Listing of Educational Material. Septem- 
ber 297-309. 

Little Boys’ Suits; Nellie Mae Touchstone. 
March, 101. 


Living and Teaching—in Arizona; Harriet 
Thompson. November, 401. 

Long, Catherine T.: Listen, America. Feb- 
ruary, 55. 
More Foods Will Be Dried. April, 144. 
On the Nursing Front. December, 441. 


M 


McMillin, Martha: Avocados—History, Cul- 
tivation and Use. February, 57. 
A Training Course in Household Em- 
ployment. December, 434. 

McNeil, Donald S.: Home Cure for Sick 
Gems. June, 221. 

McQueen, Jessie: Home Service in the 
Emergency. January, 19. 
McQuesten, Isabella: Make the Most of the 
Supervisor’s Visit. September, 287. 
Make the Most of the Supervisor’s Visit; 
Isabella McQuesten. September, 287. 
Mathis, Florence: Taking the Classroom 
into the Community. January, 10. 
Mayes, Elizabeth: ‘‘Fighting With Learn- 
ing.’’ October, 339. 

Measure Up in Your Community; Beulah 
Meikle. September, 294. 

Meikle, Beulah: Measure Up in Your Com- 
munity. September, 294. 

Melvin, Frances: Rules in Rhyme (poem). 
March, 110. 

Miller, Leona L.: Teaching the Technique 
of Using a Thimble. October, 346. 
Miss Consumer’s Notebook; Hazel T. Craig. 

March, 97. 
The Modern Trojan Horse; Florence L. 
Yetter. November, 404. 

Montgomery, Eva F.: Job Spotter at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. April, 152. 
Moore, Sallie Beth: Children in Peace. 

June, 215. 
More Foods Will Be Dried; Catherine T. 
Long. April, 144. 

Mother Training for High School Girls; 
Babette McLaine Lambert. Feb., 52. 
Munyon, Viola: Homemaking in an Ele- 
mentary School. July-August, 252. 
My, How I’ve Changed!: Mary Kathryn 

Boswell. September, 296. 


N 


Nelson, E. Ineta: Campaigning for Better 
Eating Habits. July-August, 258. 
Nemetz, Carl J.: The Student Shop. 

March, 94. 
New Horizons for Eighth Grade Buyers; 
Mary Eloise Stone. July-August, 256. 
News Notes: January, 30. February, 44. 
March, 86. April, 126. May, 168. June, 
230. July-August, 268. September, 322. 
October, 360. November, 404, Dec., 450. 
Niquette, Enid Altwegg: Everybody Eats. 
October, 352. 
Norby, Mae Hooper: At Home with Pic- 
tures. June, 218. 
A Victory Clothes Closet Project. De- 
cember, 440. 


0 


Observations at the A. D. A., Part Il. 
January, 26. 

On the Home Front; Blanche M. Stover. 
February, 47. 
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On the Nursing Front; Catherine T. Long. 
December, 441. 

Our Full-time Job; 
September, 283. 


Blanche M. Stover. 


P 


Packing a Lunch for Father; 
Horn. December, 442. 
Paging the Home Ec Victory Corps. De- 

cember, 448. 
Pamphlet Reviews: See Book Reviews. 
Payne, Elizabeth, R.N.: Homemade Surgi- 
cal Dressings. November, 397. 
Phillips, Mary Geisler: How .o Write, Part 
Il. January, 18. 
Part Ill. February, 54. 
Plays: 
The Hash House. 
Food for Victory. May, Section II. 
Information, Please. September, 316. 
Poor Housekeeping is Sabotage. April, 154. 
Priorities and Fastenings. Dec., 439. 
Practical Homemaking Education from the 
Administrator’s Viewpoint; Paul W. 
Seagers. March, 102. 
Pupils and Teacher, Inc.; Janey Haneline. 
April, 136. 


Fannie D. 


April, 142. 


Q 


Quality in Corduroy; Jessie Caplin. 
222. 

Quin, Florence, & Charles Cauderay: His 
Suit Becomes Hers. September, 295. 


R 


Real or Counterfeit? October, 374. 

Reams, Cora: Food Service Directors Hold 
8th Annual Conference. December. 443. 

Reports from the Rag Bag; Esmeralda 
Ragbag. June, 229. 

Robinson, Ormsbee W.: Summer Service 
Projects for High School Youth. May, 
172. 

Rules in Rhyme (poem); Frances Melvin. 
March, 110. 


June, 


S 


Same Food—New Form. February, 60. 
Save and Salvage. Section II, February. 
Schleicher, Elizabeth: Speak the Home- 
maker's Language When You Give a 
Community Nutrition Talk. Feb., 60. 
The School Lunch: 
@An ‘‘A’’ Lunch Banquet; Helen Bridge 
Wingert. December, 444. 
@An Educational Program for the 
School Lunchroom; Merle DeBona. Oc- 
tober, 354. 
e@Dietetic Cents; 
February, 64. 
e@Feeding 600 a Day at the University 
of Florida. February, 62. 
@Food Service Directors Hold 8th An- 
nual Conference; Cora Reams. Dec. 443. 
@Garden Programs for School Lunches. 
June, 225. 
@The Hash House—a play; Maude In- 
galls. April, 142. 
@Large Quantity Recipes Using Milk. 
January, 22. 
@Memorandum on Food Supplies, Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. February, 62. 
@Milk for All. January, 20. 
@eThe New ‘Penny’? Milk Program 
Takes Effect at Once. June, 225, 
@The OPA Places a Ceiling on Food 
Prices. June, 225. 
@A Professional Code of Ethics for In- 
stitution Manager. June, 224. 
@Rationed Recipes. November, 400. 
@A School Lunch Institute; Phyllis K. 
Sprague. September, 312. 
eSchool Lunch Manager's 
Accident. February, 62. 


Annette R. Stead. 


Report of 


eSchool Lunch Recipes for Fifty. Feb- 
ruary, 64. 

@School Lunch Tidbits. June, 224. 
e@Teaching Food Selection in the Col- 
lege Cafeteria; Georgie M. Willis. No- 
vember, 398. 

@Typical Hot Plates Served in New 
York City School Lunchrooms. Jan., 21. 
eVictory Lunches; Maude E. Ingalls. 
April, 141. 

Schultz, Hazel and Thun, 
Visits and Home Projects. 

Scram Bags; Dorothy S. Day. 
Section II. 

Seagers, Paul W.: Practical Homemaking 
Education from the Administrator’s 
Viewpoint. March, 102. 

A Sewing Satchel for Tyros; Ruth Blan- 
chard. October, 346. 

Shaben, Lillian: Conservation of Victory 
Gardens Products. May, 177. 
Shall We Visit Homes This Year?; 

Eloise Stone. November, 390. 

Sharpe, Helen S.: Women in 
May, 182. 

Sherman, Caroline B.: Let’s Let Down the 
Bars. February, 56. 

Time for Discussion. September, 289. 
Sholders, Mary: Job Spotter at East Nash- 
ville High School. April, 139. 
Signs of Spring—For Students; 
Eloise Stone. April, 140. 
Skidmore Trains Students for 

June, 230. 

Slone, Alice H.: We Build a School. De- 
cember, 435. 

Smith, Densmer: At Home in the Base- 
ment. January, 15. 

Smith, Goldie Capers: The Way is the Same 
(poem). May, 188. 

Smith, Rebecca Keith: Take a Tip! Oc- 
tober, 344. 

Smith, Thelma Mends: America Grows Her 
Own Sugar. October, 351. 

Snap Judgment; Bernice Band Darley. 
May, 179. 

Social Security for the Professional Wom- 
an; Ellen S. Woodward. Sept., 284. 
Speak the Homemaker’s Language When 
You Give a Community Nutrition Talk; 

Elizabeth Schleicher. February, 60. 

Sprague, Phyllis K.: A School Lunch In- 
stitute. September, 312. 

Spring Round-up—For Students; 
Eloise Stone. March, 100. 

Stabile, Toni: Fashion Shows Without Fa- 
tigue. October, 345. 

Standards for Protection. October, 371. 

Stone, Mary Eloise: We Learn How Amer- 
ica Lives. January, 16. 

It’s No Fun to be Sick. Is It, Stu- 
dents? February, 59. 

Spring Round-up. March, 100. 

Signs of Spring. April, 140. 

As Is The Custom. May, 183. 
Wanted: Morale Builders. June, 228. 
New Horizons for Eighth Grade Buy- 
ers. July-August, 256. 

Shall We Visit Homes This Year? No- 
vember, 390. 

Stover, Blanche M.: Victory. January, 5. 
On the Home Front. February, 47. 
Unity for Victory. July-August, 249. 
Our Full-time Job. September, 283. 

The Student Shop; Carl J. Nemetz. Mar. 94. 

The Student’s Page: 

It’s No Fun to be Sick—Is It, 
dents? February, 59. 

Spring Round-up. March, 100. 
Signs of Spring. April, 140. 

As Is The Custom. May, 183. 
Wanted: Morale Builders—Students: 
Apply Uncle Sam. June, 228. 

Summer Service Projects for High School 
Youth; Ormsbee W. Robinson. May, 172 


tT 


Rebecca Keith Smith. Oc: 


Helen: Home 
Jan., 13. 
March, 


Mary 


Aviation. 


Mary 


Service. 


Mary 


Stu- 


Take a Tip!; 
tober, 344. 


Taking the Classroom into the Community; 
Florence Mathis. January, 10. 

Teaching the Technique of Using a Thim- 
ble; Leona L. Miller. October, 346. 

A Test for Teachers. February, 81. 

Textile Testing in War Time; Rajean M. 
Codish. March, 90. 

‘“‘Thanks for the Cookies’’; Julia W. Kiene. 
March, 104. 

Thompson, Harriet; Living and Teaching— 
in Arizona. November, 401. 

Time for Discussion; Caroline B. Sherman. 
September, 289. 

Touchstone, Nellie Mae: Little Boys’ Suits. 
March, 101. 
A Training Course in Household Employ- 
ment; Martha McMillin. Dec., 434. 
Troxler, Mrs. Lloyd W., and Mr. E. F. 
Wilson: Turn About—He Sews; She 
Saws. May, 184. 

Turn About—He Sews; She Saws; Mrs. 
Lloyd W. Troxler and Mr. E. F. Wil- 
son. May, 184. 


U 


Unity for Victory; Blanche M. Stover. 
July-August, 248. 

Unto the Next Generation; 
Breck. April, 129. 

Urban Families Out-Spend Farmers for 
Home Furnishings and Equipment. 


April, 148. 


Marion F., 


V 


Victory; Blanche M. Stover. January, 5. 
A Victory Clothes Closet Project; Mae 

Hooper Norby. December, 440. 
Victory Gardens. February, 61. 


W 


Wanted: Morale Builders—For Students. 
Mary Eloise Stone. June, 228. 

War Films Tell the Story on the Home 
Front. September, 325. 

War Spotlights Value of the White Po- 
tato. March, 108. 

Waste Not; Want Not. November, 414. 

The Way is the Same (poem); Goldie Ca- 
pers Smith. May, 188. 

We Build a School; Alice H. Slone. De- 
cember, 435. 

We Learn How America® Lives; 
Eloise Stone. January, 16. 
What Can You Expect from a Banker?; 

Frank D. Brewer. April, 133. 

Williams, Faith M.: A Consumer Looks at 
Prices. May, 174. 

Williams, Luella A.: An Adventure in 
Home Living at Friendship House. No- 
vember, 388. 

Willis, Georgie M.: Teaching Food Selec- 
tion in the College Cafeteria. Nov., 398. 

Willis, Paul: Food in a War Economy. 
May, 176. 

Wingert, Helen Bridge: An 
Banquet. December, 444. 

Winkler, Dorma Lee: Information, Please 
—a play. September, 316. 

Women in Aviation; Helen S. 
May, 182. 

Wood, Edith Elmer: Defense Housing and 
Morale. January, 7. 
Woodward, Ellen S.: Social 

the Professional Woman. 

Working for a Hale America; 
Browne. February, 49. 


1 i 


Yetter, Florence L.: The Modern Trojan 
Horse. November, 404. 

York, Mary E., and Alma Bentley: Build- 
ing a Democratic Teacher Training 
Program. July-August, 251. 


Mary 


“A’ Lunch 


Sharpe. 


Security for 
Sept., 284. 
Mary K. 
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The Thriftier Cuts of Pork 


have new nutritional importance in home menus 


A Thrifty Pork Roast—this roast is cut from 
the loin end. Similar thrifty roasts may be had 
from the rib end. It is recommended that pork be 
roasted in an uncovered pan at 350° F., and of 
course should be well done throughout. 


SincE it became known that pork is one of the richest 
natural sources of thiamine (vitamin B;) and other B 
vitamins, there has been a marked increase in the popu- 
larity of this always-popular meat. 

You have doubtless noticed that modern writers on 
nutrition now class pork as one of the “protective foods” 
which are so important in the government’s health-for- 
defense program. 





THE B VITAMINS NATURAL TO PORK 
THIAMINE (Bi) 
RIBOFLAVIN (G or B2) 
ANTI-PELLAGRA VITAMIN 


(The figures above are typical for \4-pound edible portion before cooking) 





1.60 milligrams 





.34 milligram 








11.0 milligrams 














Pork, like all meat, is rich in complete, high quality 
proteins. In addition, it is also an important energy food. 

Pork contains essential minerals (iron, copper and 
phosphorus). 

As you know, none of these (vitamins, minerals and 
proteins) is stored in the body to any appreciable extent 

must be supplied daily in the foods eaten. 

You are rendering an important service to the home 
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cuts as end-cut pork chops, ham shanks, spareribs and 
pork hocks can be served as invitingly as the fanciest 
roast or chops. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 


For Classroom Use—A 48-page purse- 
size handbook of thriftier cuts of meat— 
what to ask for, how to prepare them. A 
buying and cooking guide to more than 80 
thrifty cuts. Just send 5 cents in coin to 
American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 


Some of the thrifty pork cuts described in the new booklet, ‘‘The 
Thriftier Cuts of Meat’’ 


Fresh Picnic. From 
upper half of fore- 
leg of pork. 


Fresh Boston Butt. 
Economical 
shoulder cut. 


Pork Liver. Low in 
price but high in 
nutritional 


End-Cut Chops. From 
either loin or rib 
end of the pork 
loin. 





AMERICAN |: 
MEDICAL 


This Seal means that all statements made in this adver- 


when you point out that these food essentials are avail- 
able in even the thriftiest cuts of pork, and that such 


ASSN. 
on Foods, 


tisement are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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TO YOU WHO HELP 
ll KEEP AMERICA FIT 


Reminding you of a low-cost one-dish meal that 
provides all the energy of Whole Wheat and Milk 


The emphasis these days on whole grain foods 
for National Fitness is, of course, no news to 
you who read this page. High among the whole 
grain foods which contain all the energy of 
the pure grain — whole wheat — is Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat. 

As a breakfast, luncheon or supper Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat and milk, topped perhaps 
with fruit, has several important advantages. 
It is made from 100‘: whole wheat and sup- 
plies whole wheat’s plentiful energy. It is low 


in cost, and is extremely easy to prepare and 


NABISCO means NAtional BIScuit COmpany 


serve. And judging from the millions who eat 
it day after day, it is an appetizing meal. 

For many years a recognized “stand-by” 
food, Nabisco Shredded Wheat, with its keen, 
nut-like toasted flavor, today takes its place 
among the ‘preferred foods,” not only because 
of its whole wheat energy but also because it 
is a food that encourages greater intake of milk. 

In recommending this famous cereal it is 
well to specify the full name, ‘Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat,” which is the original 


Niagara Falls product. 
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America Relies on Your Profession to 
Help Win the War 


Skillful meal planning is vital for Defense... 
Whole grain foods play an important part 


Our country’s home economists stand in 
the front line of our home defense. It is 
they who can influence the millions in 
the selection of proper foods for national 
fitness. 

Over the years, through changing 
standards and the development of new 
facts in nutrition, pure whole grain foods 
have held their place, and have advanced 
in dietary preference. For more than 45 
years one of these—Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat—has held a high place among 
the “preferred” foods. 

Nabisco Shredded Wheat is made 


from 100% whole wheat. It supplies a// 
of whole wheat’s plentiful energy. It is 
low in cost and extremely easy to make 
ready for serving. It also, of course, en- 
courages greater intake of milk. 

In recommending this long recog- 
nized cereal it is well to specify the full 
name, “Nabisco Shredded Wheat,” 
which is the original Niagara Falls 


product. 
Baked by NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





* 


NABISCO means NAtional BIScuit COmpany 
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In Two Sections 


Section No. One 




















One of a series of advertisements contributed 
in the interest of the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram of the Office of Defense Health & Wel- 
fare Services, Paul V. McNutt, Director—by 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


i Reproduced by permission onty 
Office of Defense Nealih and Weltere Services 


To the 85,000,000 Americans 
who rely on Gas for cooking 


Your Gas Company suggests these 3 ways to get best > 
results, at lowest cost, with your “Victory Cooking” 


PLAN YOUR DAY’S MEALS 
FOR MAXIMUM NUTRITION 


Follow daily the Official Nutrition 
Food Rules issued by your Gov- 
ernment, in selecting the foods 
your family needs for maximum 
health and vigor. Below is a day’s 
menu that meets nutritional re- 
quirements. (At the right is the 
recipe for a main dinner dish that 
is nourishing, deliciousand thrifty!) 


BREAKFAST: Grape‘tuit Juice 
Wholewheat Cereal 
Raisin Toast 
Milk (Children) 
Coffee (Adu!ts) 


LUNCH: Scrambled Eggs 
Chicory and Green Pepper 
Salad 


ela 
Whole Wheat or Enriched Bread 
Milk J 


DINNER: i 

Rolled Shoyider of Veal 

Pan-Browhed Potatoes 
G 


Spiced Aprigots Watercress 
Gingerbread /with Whipped Cream 
ilk (Children) 
Tea/or Coffee (Adults) 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE COOKING AND ECONOMY 
FEATURES OF YOUR GAS RANGE 





HOW TO SAVE VITAMINS 


Cook vegetables by the 
“waterless” method. The 
flexible Gas flame will give 
eee the exact degree of 
eat you need. 


Cover vegetables and 
bring to boil quickly over 
full Gas flame. Turn flame 
low, cook gently. 

_ Cook shortest possible 
time. Serve promptly. 

Store vegetables in hy- 
drator of Gas refrigeratot 
to help preserve vitamins. 


HOW TO SAVE FOOD 


Roast meat at low tempera- 
ture in your Gas oven to 
reduce shrinkage. 


Remember that the flex- 
ible Gas flame can be regu- 
lated to any degree of heat 
you need, eliminating 
scorching of food. 


Use any remaining vege- 
table liquids in soups, 
gravies, sauces, or cold in 
tomato juice. 


Plan one casserole dish a 
week to use left-overs. 


HOW TO SAVE FUEL 


Do not pre-heat your Gas 
oven or broiler too long. 
Remember Gas is fast. 


Plan complete oven and 
broiler meals, to make full 
use of Gas. 


Avoid using small pans 
on large or giant top 
burners. 


Do not heat more water 
than you need. The speed 
Gas flame is so fast it will 
heat water quickly next time 
you need it, 


GAS > THE WONDER FUEL FOR COOKING 


COOK IT PROPERLY... 
WASTE NOTHING! 


In these days—when meal-planning, cooking methods’ and 
food economy are so important in keeping America strong— 
your Gas Company considers it a patriotic privilege to support 
our Government's National Nutrition Program. Its Home 
Service Consultants—some 1,500 of them in almost every 
section of the country—are working to bring about a higher 
standard of health in their respective communities, by aiding the 
home-maker to choose the right foods and cook them properly. 


* Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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THE BALANCED DIET RECOMMENDED BY YOUR GOVERNMENT 
INCLUDES TWO VEGETABLES OR MORE EVERY DAY... 
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THIS CHART, SUGGESTED BY THE GAS inoustry, 
SHOWS THE KINDS TO EAT AND WAYS TO PREPARE THEM 
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How to get 


variety in YOUT m_—d, 
: | 


two vegetables 
a day 


Green or yellow, and others 


—_— 








MON. 
Beet Greens 
Grated Carrot 
and Cabbage 


WED. 
Buttered Carrots 
Swiss Chard 


FRI. 
Lima Beans 


Cole Slaw with 
Green Pepper 


SUN. 
Buttered Peas 
Tossed Green 





| : 
Salad : 
| —some raw, some cooked a THURS. Salad (Radishes, 
| TUES. Spinach Green Pepper, 
Green Beans Lettuce, Tomato SAT. Chicory) 
| Watercress and Cucumber Mustard Greens 
| Salad Salad Sweet Potatoes 
| 
| 
| \ 
SPINACH BROCCOLI GREEN BEANS CAULIFLOWER SWEET 
Cook with Serve with Serve with sauted Dip flowerets in POTATOES 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
How to add an | 
| 


exciting new 
= 


mer 


raw bacon cheese sauce 


Or chop fine, add 
cream sauce and 
sauted onion 





Or lemon butter 
sauce . 


— 


onion and batter and fry in Mash and bake 
mushroom sauce deep fat with juice and 
Combine Or with drawn grated rind of 


with corn as 
casserole dish 





butter and 
browned bread 
crumbs 


orange 


Combine with 
apples in 





flavor to some 
old standbys 


How to save 
those important 
vitamins 


squash 
sauted in 
butter with 
onions 





possible. 





@ 


GAS... WONDER FUEL FOR COOKING 





eZ 
a 1 F | As 
pies —I 

Cook , When 
vegetables Bring to boiling Use 
in as small | boiling pointe] begins, turn covered 
an amount quickly gas flame low utensils 
of water as over high and cook to keep 

gas flame. gently. steam in. 


scallions on toast 
melted butter 
sauce 





Cook as spinach 
serve with 
vinegar 














casserole 

L 

} 

| SQUASH ONIONS DANDELION PARSNIPS 

| Bake acorn squash, fill halves with Stuff with Serve raw as salad Boil, then bake 
| creamed left-over vegetables sausage meat with tomatoes ‘au gratin” 

| Serve and bake and French Boil, then pan 
| summer Pa a Serve boiled dressing fry in butter 

| 


Your gas range is ideally 
suited to modern “‘water- 



















Cook Do not less cooking’”’ which saves 
vegetables use soda vegetable vitamins and 
as short in minerals. Because of its 
a time cooking flexibility you get the exact 
as possible. vegetables. degree of heat needed. 


















TO THE 85,000,000 AMERICANS WHO RELY ON GAS FOR COOKING— 
For years gas has continued to be the preferred fuel for cooking in 
millions of American homes. And today the gas industry considers it a 
patriotic privilege to support our Government's National Nutrition 
Program. Among the thousands of persons employed in this industry 
are some 1,500 Home Service Consultants who are working to bring 
about a higher standard of health in their respective communities. 


* Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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So say the Official Nutrition Food Rules, in the 


interests of wartime efficiency. An appetizing 
whole grain food, always convenient to serve 
at any meal, is Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 

Made of 100°C whole wheat, this cereal 
affords 100 of whole wheat’s plentiful 
energy, and is recognized as a good source of 
Vitamin B,, as Nature provides it. 

An inexpensive breakfast of Nabisco 


Shredded Wheat, milk and berries or fruit is 


* 
Baked by NABISCO 








one that includes three of the recommended 
types of. food, a source of essential vitamins 
and minerals. 

In recommending this whole grain food, 
which has been a “standby” for more than 45 
years, it is well to specify the full name— 
Nabisco Shredded W heat, the original Niagara 


Falls product. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Also see Listing No, 45 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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“Every day at least one whole grain food,’—that is what the U. S. Nutri- 
tion Food Rules advise. 

One of the most appetizing and convenient whole grain foods is 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat—made of 100 whole wheat and affording 
all of the plentiful energy of the pure whole grain. These crisp, toasted 
biscuits are recognized as a good source of natural Vitamin B,, per ounce, 
as eaten. 

The subtle, nut-like flavor of Nabisco Shredded Wheat wears well, 
day after day, and blends well with various fruits, enabling the fruit 
flavors to “come through.” Combined with fruit and milk, this one-dish 
breakfast includes three of the recommended types of food, a source of 
essential vitamins and minerals. 

In recommending this ideal whole grain food, it is well to specify the 

full name, ‘Nabisco Shredded Wheat,” which is 
the original Niagara Falls product. 


* 


Baked by NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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For the mothers Uncle Sam depends on 
to make “US strong”... 









You who guide the mothers in applying U.S. Nutritional 
Food Rules to daily meal planning will want to be up to 
date on NUCOA. For, in households operating on a limited 
budget, NUCOA can be a very real factor in the success of 
the National Nutrition Program. 


NUCOA is America’s most popular margarine. In delicious 
flavor . . . evenly smooth-churned, spreadable texture .. . 
vitamin value .. . it is entirely different from old-time mar- 
garines. It was the first margarine to be made wholly from 
vegetable oils—and from vegetable oils produced on Ameri- 
can farms exclusively. It was also the first margarine to add 
precious, protective VITAMIN A. 


Why not familiarize yourself with NUCOA in your own 
home? After using it yourself, you will have no hesitancy in 
recommending NUCOA wherever it can further the success of 
our National Nutrition Program. 








THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
1S AMONG THOSE 
RECOMMENDED IN THE 
NUTRITION FOOD RULES 
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SF BLST FOODS “OODLES 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD 


NUCOA, the nutritious modern 
margarine with VITAMIN A, 
helps balance the diet and 
the budget, too! 








= 
U.S. heeos US GEC 


6 Easy to cream . 


“PROTECTIVE 





NUTRITIONAL HONORS LIST 
FOR NUCOA 
I Never less than 9,000 U.S.P. units of 


VITAMIN A gvaranteed in each pound 
of NUCOA. 


2 One-fourth of an adult's and one-third 


of a child's daily minimum require- 
ment of VITAMIN A in each 2 oz. of 
NUCOA. 


3 As much food-energy (3,300 calories 


per pound) in NUCOA as in butter. 
Equally digestible (over 96%). 


4 A delicious spread whose chief ingre- 


dients—pure vegetable oils churned in 
fresh pasteurized skim milk—are prod- 
ucts of American farms exclusively. 


5 Always fresh in flavor, with fine keep- 


ing quality, because freshly made the 
year round on order only—never held 
in storage. 


. . easy fo spread... 
never “flaky,” even when cold. 
NUCOA's smooth-churned texture 
saves time in spreading sandwiches 
and in stirring up cake batters. 


7 A budget stretcher that leaves more to 


spend for other “Good Nutrition” foods. 
The saving per pound on NUCOA is 
about enough to buy a quart of milk. 







VITAMIN A” 
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Abundant proteins to help make up for other 


A low-cost source of 


body energy 


— 


foods now on the scarcity list 


THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
IS AMONG THOSE 
RECOMMENDED IN THE 
NUTRITION FOOD RULES 
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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 








You get all the plentiful energy values of pure whole 
wheat in Nabisco Shredded Wheat, which is also a 
good source of natural Vitamin B,, per ounce as eaten. 

These crisp, tender, appetizing biscuits are made 
100°¢ of whole wheat. In the light of the higher cost 
and scarcity of several foods, Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
and milk rounds out important dietary needs. 

The toasted nut-like flavor wears well, day after day, 
and blends ideally with fruits, enabling the fruit flavors 
to “come through.” Combined with fruit and milk, a 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat breakfast includes three of 
the foods recommended in the U. S. Nutrition Food 
Rules, a source of essential vitamins and minerals. 

In recommending this ideal whole grain food, it 
is well to specify the full name—Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, the original Niagara Falls product. 

(4 ~*~ 

/M SERVING 7 HOT TODAY - 
WITH STEWED FRESH APPLES- 


A TASTY COMBINATION 
PACKED WITH FOOD ENERGY 


















Baked by NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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